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AOSTA 

Outstanding 
support  .  .  . 
triple  stitched 
throughout! 

$52.00* 


HANDMADE 

SKI  BOOTS 


by  renowned 
Italian 

master-craftsmen 


CERViNI 

SkALOIJ 


perfect 

FIT  and 
COMFORT. 

strong 

SUPPORT 


STAMINA 


S^RIERE 

emartly  styled  and 
smartly  priced! 

$39.95* 


NORVA 

DIVISION 

Double  Boots  at 
Economy  Prices! 

NORVA/58  $22.95* 
NORVA/JR.  $16.95' 


AT  BEHER  SKI  SHOPS  EVERYWHERE 

JECONTAs 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Authentic  Ski  Equipment 
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•  AVhether  you  choose  fashionable  Megeve-St.  Gervais 
.  .  .  Val  d’Isere,  the  skiers’  mecca  .  .  .  world-famous  Chamonix 
.  .  .  Emile  AUais’  Courchevel  .  .  .  glamorous  Alpe  d'Huez,  resort 
of  the  stars  ...  or  any  of  the  other  30  first-class  ski  resorts  in 
the  French  Alps  .  .  .  you  can  be  sure  your  vacation  will  be 
everything  a  winter  sports  holiday  should,  be! 

The  bonhommie  in  the  French  Alps  is  as  exhilarating  as  the 
mountain  air!  The  food  and  comfort  and  hospitality  are  in- 
compeu'able!  And  remember  .  .  .  your  dollars  go  further  when 
you  go  to  Prance!  It’s  not  expensive! 

Choose  from  more  than  1200  superb  modern  hotels,  in  every 
price  range.  Take  ski  lessons  from  official  licensed  instructors 
— many  of  whom  are  famous  champions.  Use  the  world’s  newest 


and  finest  winter  sports  equipment — including  over  300  ski 
lifts,  tows,  and  cable  cars.  (At  some  resorts,  you  can  even 
ascend  the  slopes  by  helicopter!) 

Stop  over  in  gay  Paris;  it’s  right  on  the  way  to  the  French 
Alps.  Then  go  skiing.  But  take  time  to  ride  the  world’s  highest 
teleferique  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  Western  Europe’s  tallest 
peak.  You  might  even  wind  up  your  holiday  on  a  glittering 
Riviera  beach — only  a  2-hour  drive  from  the  ski  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps! 

There’s  never  a  dull  moment,  day  or  night,  in  the  winter 
sports  resorts  of  the  French  Alps.  And  there’s  never  a  worry 
about  snow  conditions.  Ask  your  travel  agent  about  winter 
holidays  in  France.  Or  write  to: 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  OFFICE  .  610  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N. 
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this  is  your  guarantee 
your  dealer  will  replace 
or  repair  your  new  skis 
if  you  break  them  while 
skiing  .  .  .  A 


■mESW 


irmBty 


.  .  .  and  the  guarantee  is 
good  for  a  whole  year  from 
date  of  purchase.  The 
cost  is  modest,  the  protection 
substantial.  Ask  your  ski 
dealer  for  details. 
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Name  your  dream  slope  from  Kitzbuhel 
to  Sestriere,  and  SAS  takes  you  there 
for  17  pleasure-packed  days  for  as  low  as 
$667.*  That’s  only  $67  down,  with  up  to 
two  years  to  pay.  Air  fare,  hotels,  meals, 
service  charges  included.  You  fly  trans¬ 
atlantic  from  New  York,  or  transpolar 
from  Los  Angeles,  on  SAS  DC-7C 
Globetrotter  Economy  Service  .  .  .  relax 
in  comfort  .  .  .  enjoy  sm0rrebr0d,  hearty 
open-faced  Scandinavian  sandwiches. 

Visit  London,  Paris,  too.  On  SAS.  you 
can  visit  up  to  17  extra  cities  for  the 
round  trip  fare  to  only  one! 

See  your  SAS  agent  or  send  coupon  today. 

•$517  for  your  wife  on  SAS  Family  Plan. 


Fred  Lindholm  took  the  cover  photo  at  Alta,  Utah,  as  well  as  the  fabulous 
powder  sequence  beginning  on  page  64  in  this  issue.  The  skier  is  Junior  Bounus, 
new  ski  school  head  at  Sugar  Bowl,  Norden,  Calif. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  like  to  think  of  you,  our  readers,  as  friends,  both  new  and  old, 
as  we  begin  our  twenty-third  publishing  season.  We  also  like  to  know 
how  many  friends  we  have,  and  what  you  are  all  like.  ^ 

With  this  in  mind,  we  counted  you,  and  then  put  you  under  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  examined  you.  Of  course,  we  liked  what  we  found.  We  found 
a  great  many  of  you,  and  we  found  that  you  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
active,  best  clothed,  best  equipped,  most  traveled  and  best  educated 
group  of  skiers  in  North  America.  We  always  thought  you  were,  but 
now  we  have  the  proof. 

We  said  that  we  have  counted  you.  This  may  seem  like  an  obvious 
thing  for  a  publication  to  do— to  know  what  its  circulation  is.  But  it  is 
not  all  that  simple,  because  there  are  many  publications  which  know, 
but  don’t  want  to  tell.  This  might  be  called  the  “numbers  racket”  of 
the  publishing  world.  In  the  expectation  of  selling  more  advertising, 
some  publications  claim  much  more  circulation  than  they  actually 
have. 

To  combat  this  practice,  a  number  of  reputable  publications,  to¬ 
gether  with  leading  advertisers  and  top  agencies,  formed  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  1914.  Today,  every  important  consumer 
magazine  and  newspaper  has  its  circulation  claims  verified  by  ABC. 
Membership  in  this  independent  organization  is  open  to  any  publica¬ 
tion  one  year  or  more  old,  which  maintains  seventy  per  cent  paid 
circulation. 

You,  as  a  SKI  magazine  purchaser,  have  been  counted  by  the  ABC 
auditor.  We  are  proud  that  he  found  so  many  of  you— so  many  SKI 
magazine  friends— and  I  think  it  will  please  you  that  you  are  one  of 
almost  50,000  skiers  who  buy  SKI  magazine.  We  might  add  that  SKI  ^ 
magazine  is  the  only  ski  publication  which  has  opened  its  circulation 
records  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  ABC,  and  that  we  have  not  been 
found  wanting. 

Having  found  out  about  the  quantitative  “you,”  we  set  about  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  the  qualitative  “you.”  Many  of  you  received  a  lengthy 
questionnaire  from  us  in  April  in  which  we  asked  a  lot  of  personal 
questions  about  you  and  your  family.  An  astounding  35%  of  you 
answered  and  gave  us  the  information  we  wanted.  To  those  of  you 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  tell  us  about  yourselves,  and  to  tell 
us  what  you  liked  and  disliked  about  us,  a  resounding,  “Thank  you!” 
Incidentally,  we  will  be  telling  you  a  little  bit  about  yourselves  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  this  year’s  issues. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  you?  First,  we  can  put  out  a  magazine 
that  is  tailored  to  your  tastes.  Second,  we  can  tell  the  equipment 
manufacturers,  the  clothing  designers  and  the  ski  lodge  operators  what 
you  are  like,  what  you  want  and  how  much  you  want  to  pay.  Since  we 
know  how  you  are  distributed  geographically,  we  will  influence  the 
selection  of  sites  for  new  ski  areas  to  serve  you.  Third,  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  part  of  the  finest  family  of  skiers 
in  North  America— those  who  buy  the  only  ski  publication  which  is 
entitled  to  display  this  seal  of  integrity: 


Many  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
making  this  possible. 
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Cordially, 

William  T.  Eldred 
Publisher 
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Whether  you  ore  an  expert  or  a  beginner.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  and  try  the  new  1958  "LE  TRAPPEUR" 
ski  boots.  See  them  at  your  favorite  Dealer.  EHstributed  in  the  United  States  by  :  in  the  11  Western 
States,  Anderson  &  Thompson  Ski  Co.  1 101  E  Spring  Str.,  Seattle,  Wash.  In  the  East  and  Mid  West, 
Le  Trappeur  Inc,  60  Washington  Court,  Quincy.  Mass.  In  Canada,  Gresvig  Ltd,  Vancouver, 
_ _ Toronto.  Montreal 
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New  Places;  New  Faces;  New  Races 


JOHN  JAY 

presents  with  pride 
his  latest  feature  color  film 

“WHITE  FLIGHT” 

Ski-plane  safari  to  Alaskan  gla- 
ders — 1000  sq.  miles. 

Helicopter  hop  to  high  powder  on 
Swiss  Alps. 

Amazing  Taos,  New  Mexico;  sum¬ 
mer  radng,  Mt.  Hood;  aces  of 
Aspen;  East’s  new  Wildcat 
FIS  highlights  at  Bad  Gastein 
SCHEDULE 


October 

12  Detroit  (Detroit  institute  Arts)* 

13  Toledo  (First  Ceng.  Church)* 

24  Medford,  Mass.  (Tufts  Cohen  Aud.)/ 

25  leverly.  Muss.  (Mem.  Jr.  High)/ 

29,30  Boston  (John  Hancock  Hall) 

31  Springfield,  Mass.  (Trade  High)/ 
November 

4,5  Montreal  (West  Hill  Aud.) 

6  Worcester,  Mass.  (Bumceat  Jr.  High) 
7,8  Wellesley.  Mass.  (Jr.  High) 

11  Stamford,  Conn.  (St.  Mary's  Aud.) 

12  Detroit  (Detroit  Institute  Arts) 

14  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Masonic  Aud.) 

15  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (West  High)/ 

16  Highland  Park,  III.  (H.  P.  High) 

17  Milwaukee,  Wise.  (Shorewood  Aud.) 

18  Lake  Forest,  III.  (Onwentsia  Qub) 

19,20  New  York  City  (Hunter  College) 

21  Denver,  Colo.  (East  High) 

22,23  Soottte,  Wash.  (Palomar  Thtr.) 

26,27  Vancouver,  B.C  (Pender  Aud.) 

28  Spokane,  Wash.  (Shadle  Park  High) 
December 

2  San  Francisco  (Comm.  High) 

3  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Community  Thtr.) 

4-7  Los  Angeles  (Wilshire  Ebell  Thtr.) 

9  Sacramento,  Cal.  (Sacr.  Jr.  Col.) 

11  ArdnMre,  Pa.  (low.  Morion  Jr.  High) 

12  Westfield,  N.J.  (Westfield  High) 

13  Bedford,  N.Y.  (Fox  Lane  High) 

14  Union  Oub,  NYC  (members  only)/ 

15  Albany,  N.Y.  (P.  Livington  Jr.  High) 

18  Willlamstown,  Mass.  (Chapin  Hall) 

January 

2  Harvard  Club,  NYC  (members  only) 

3  Watertown,  N.Y.  (High  School) 

6  Merlon  Cricket  Qub  (members  only) 

7  Ridgewood,  N.J.  (Ben  Franklin  High) 
B  Poughkeepsie  (IBM  Country  Club) 

9  Pine  Manor  Jr.  Col.  (members  only) 

10  Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

11  Exeter  Academy  (members  only) 

14  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Hlllhouse  High) 

15  Providence  (R.  I.  School  Design) 

16,17  Hartford,  Conn.  (Bushnell  Aud.) 

22,23  Bradford,  Mass.  (Bradford  Jr.  Col.) 

24  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Klein  Thtr.) 

27  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Cen.  Valley  Club) 
February 

6  Edmonton,  Alta.  (World  Adven.  Series)/ 

7  Calgary,  AHa.  (World  Adven.  Series)/ 

9  Winnipeg,  Man.  (World  Adven.  Series)/ 

12  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (Civic  Aud.) 

13  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  (High  School)/ 

*  Alpine  Safari 
/  Ski  to  Adventure 

JOHN  JAY  FILMS 

Wiliiamstown  1,  Mass. 


SKI  LETTERS 


Comments  on  SKI 

Many  of  the  2,370  SKI  readers  who 
received  survey  questionnaires  last 
March  offered  interesting  atui  valuable 
comments  on  the  magazine.  In  place  of 
our  regular  letters  column,  here  is  a 
samplirvg  of  these  comments.  Some  we 
are  prevented  from  printing  by  our 
modesty,  others  by  policy,  and  still  more 
by  lack  of  space.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
your  observations  among  them.  The  ital¬ 
ics  are  ours.— The  Editors 

“Would  like  to  have  published  the 
results  of  this  survey.  It  should  be  very 
interesting.”  Coming-in  installments. 

“Suggest  you  eliminate  all  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising,  your  other  ads  are  excellent.” 

“  ‘SKI’  should  be  published  twelve 
months  a  year.  Just  reading  about  skiing 
during  July  and  August  is  better  than 
any  air  conditioner.” 

“How  about  an  article  by  a  well  quali¬ 
fied  person  on  the  type  of  eyeglasses  a 
nearsighted  skier  should  use?  Construc¬ 
tion,  how  to  guard  against  loss  in  a 
spill,  hazards  of  various  types,  tinting  to 
improve  visibility,  etc.?”  Good  idea. 
We’re  working  on  this  one. 

“Articles  of  instruction— mambo— are 
very  good,  hope  you  have  more,  same  is 
about  equipment.  Especially  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  1957,  issue  ...  a  real  jewel  of 
an  issue  .  .  .  articles  such  as  ‘Go  as  a 
Club’  by  T.  Hook  ( December,  1957)  and 
especially  ‘Pep  up  Your  Ski  Movies’  by 
John  Upjohn,  January,  1958,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  my  opinion.  They  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  advice  to  give.  Who  cares 
about  Alaska?  How  many  people?  Put  a 
number  down!”  Any  Alaska  boosters  in 
the  audience? 

“I  would  like  to  see  articles  on  major 
skis  telling  both  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  each  (no  direct  comparisons).  Auto 
magazines  test  autos  without  hurting 
feelings.  I  feel  that  this  would  help  the 
skier  who  now  has  to  buy  the  skis  before 
he  finds  out  what  they  will  do.”  See  the 
article  in  this  issue. 

“I  would  like  to  see  some  good  color 
scenic  photos  and  also  how  not  to  ski.” 

“I  suggest  that  in  light  of  the  failure 
of  many  resorts  to  make  a  howling  finan¬ 
cial  success,  you  and  other  ski  publica¬ 
tions  beam  your  promotion  pitches  to¬ 
ward  older  people  (we  can  pick  up  the 
check  for  ski  outings).  Most  people  think 
this  skiing  is  only  for  kids.  Why  don’t 
you  make  us  oldsters  (I’m  46)  feel  a 
little  less  like  freaks  if  we  tie  on  a  pair 
of  boards?”  Some  of  us  SKI  editors  are 
not  exactly  teenagers  ourselves. 

“My  wife  would  like  to  see  a  pattern 
available  for  the  ‘all  in  one  ski  suit’  that 
Irving  of  Montreal  put  out.  She  was  very 
happy  with  the  sweater  patterns.”  We’ll 
be  glad  to  let  Irving  know,  if  you’ll  send 
us  your  name. 


S9UAW 

VALLEY 


Site  of  the  1960  Winter  Olympics,  Squaw 
Valley  offers  you  superior  accommodations 
...  3  giant  lifts  .  .  .  alpine  skiing  .  .  . 
world  famed  ski  school.  This  year,  ski 
the  international  Olympic  choice.  Write 
for  reservations  or  illustrated  folder. 


SQUAW  VALLEY  •  DEPT.  B  •  TAHOE  CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


IT’S  NEW! 


★  Carrier  for  Skis 
snd  Poles.  A  must 
for  plane,  train  or 
bus.  Fine  to  ship, 
store  or  check. 
With  Totem  most 
ski-racks  will  also 
carry  your  poles. 
Identification  tag 
included. 


Keeps  the  camber  in  your  skis  and 
protects  your  pole  handles. 

At  Your  Ski  Shop  and  Sport  Store 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 


TOTEM 

P.O.  Box  4  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
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“As  a  woman,  I  am  naturally  inter¬ 
ested  in  sld  styles,  and  your  one  issue  last 
^1  was  very  good  in  that  respect— but 
^ond  that— I  got  “stuck”  on  the  first 
ski  clothes  I  bought— so  any  pointers  to 
beginners  on  what  they  actually  need 
and  what  to  look  for  would  help  others 
like  myself— (why  don’t  they  give  us 
women  more  pockets  in  our  ski  jackets)?” 
Why  don’t  they? 

“Put  in  some  short  fiction.”  Glad  to, 
but  tee  see  very  little  that  is  suitable. 

“Please  send  me  check  for  time  con¬ 
sumed  on  this— %  hour  at  $45.00  equals 
$15.00.  Thank  you.”  Sorry,  tee  cant 
afford  to  init  you  on  the  SKI  payroll. 

“During  our  midwinter  school  vaca¬ 
tion  I  spent  five  consecutive  days  at 
Sugarloaf  without  staying  overnight.” 
Commuter,  eh? 

“I  would  like  to  see  more  interest  in 
touring  and  .\-c  racing  stirred  up  if  that 
is  possible.  Touring  and  winter  camping 
is  becoming  a  lost  pleasure  to  most 
American  skiers.” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  renew  but  would 
welcome  a  renewal  gift!” 

“Since  I  am  an  instnictor  in  Physical 
Education,  I  enjoy  your  instruction  and 
new  trends  articles.”  ' 

“I  enjoyed  this  magazine  very  much 
lit  my  copies  always  disappear.”  We 
suggest  you  tuck  it  inside  the  cover  of 
a'wther  ski  publication,  so  people  teill 
leave  it  alone. 

“Do  not  believe  you  can  get  much 
response  with  so  long  a  questionnaire. 
If  you  do,  this  is  big  plus  for  ski  audi¬ 
ence!”  Response  teas  enthusiastic  and 
heartily  appreciated.  Over  thirty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  questionnaires  teere  back  at  the 
end  of  three  tceeks. 

“Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some 
color  in  your  magazine  except  that  on 
the  cover?”  Take  a  look! 

“Less  advertisements  throughout  the 
magazine.  Group  them  in  back  as  a 
‘Shopping  Guide’.”  See  this  issue. 

“I  wear  size  8  AAAA  and  would  like 
to  know  if  anyone  makes  boots  to  fit 
me.”  Send  us  your  name,  and  tee’ll  let 
you  know. 

“Haven’t  skied  often  enough  since  I 
was  married.  How  about  an  article  on 
how  an  avid  skier  can  go  skiing  after 
marriage?” 

“More  scientific  research  of  data  on 
safety  bindings.”  We  agree.  See  next  is- 
-sue. 

9  «  o  e 

“It’s  hard  to  learn  wedlyn  from  maga- 


“The  articles  on  welding  are  great* 
“Widdling  is  wonderfuL” 
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SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

lOCKEFEllEI  CENTEI,  N.  Y. •  WHITE  PLAINS  •  SPIINGFIELD,  Hi. 


POWDER  FROM  NOVEM¬ 
BER  UNTIL  MAY 

TWO  POMAS,  NO  WAITING 
1900'  vertical  rise 

HONDO  LODGE 
at  base  of  big  slope 
$9-14  per  day 
American  plan 

CHALET  ALPINA 
next  to  big  Poma 
$8  up  per  day 
American  plan 


Write  for  Folder 
BOX  1568 


LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS’* 

$69  for  7  days,  all  Inclusive 


NEW  MEXICO 
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Karl  Acker, 
pioneer  pro, 
Pico  owner  * 


The  death  of  Karl  Acker  on  May  26, 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  took  another  of  this 
country’s  ski  pioneers  at  an  age  when 
many  productive  years  were  still  ahead. 

At  forty-two,  however,  the  owner  of 
the  Pico  Sid  Area  had  already  led  ^ 
full  and  satisfying  career  in  the  sn 
world.  Until  the  record  books  are 
changed  by  some  future  generation. 
Acker  will  retain  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  taught  this  country’s  greatest  woman 
Olympic  skier,  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence, 
how  to  sld.  That  has  proved  to  be  a 
significant  contribution  to  skiing  history. 

Acker  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  Davos  in  1938,  when  skiing  was 
being  born  here.  He  became  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Pico  first,  then  general  manager, 
and  in  1954  purchased  Pico  from  Mrs. 
Janet  Mead,  who  had  developed  the 
area  with  her  late  husband  Bradford  B. 
Mead. 

Although  no  longer  a  competitor. 
Acker  could  still  beat  members  of  his 
school  staff  in  impromptu  races.  In 
earlier  years  he  had  captured  the  eastern 
downhill  and  slalom  championships  and 
he  placed  tenth  in  the  first  international 
ski  meet  held  in  Europe  after  World 
War  II.  He  was  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
struction  committee  of  the  United  States 
Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association. 

Acker  served  three  years  in  the  Tenth 
Mountain  Division,  then  returned  to  take 
part  in  Pico’s  postwar  expansion.  During 
the  past  year  Acker  had  installed  a  new 
T-bar  to  serve  an  intermediate  slope. 

An  enthusiastic  promoter  of  winter  ree- 
reation,  he  was  active  in  selling  Rutlan^  i 
as  a  sports  center  and  was  a  booster  of  \ 
the  Rutland  Winter  Carnival.  Still  pur¬ 
suing  greater  development  of  the  Rut-  j 
land  area,  he  had  given  his  support  to 
the  opening  of  Killiilgton  Basin  as  an¬ 
other  step  in  the  state’.s  sld  progress.  i 
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SKI  readers 
are  bugs  on 
equipment 


You  SKI  magazine  readers  are,  as 
a  group,  probably  the  most  experi¬ 
enced,  sophisticated  and  enthusiastic 
skiers  in  the  world.  That  is  the  upshot 
of  the  most  extensive  mail  survey  ever 
undertaken  in  the  ski  field. 

You  know  more  about  skiing,  and 
^end  more  time  and  money  on  the 
sport  than  any  group  of  comparable 
size. 

Last  March  a  fairly  large  random 
sample,  of  SKI  magazine  subscribers 
received  a  long  questionnaire  which 
was  designed  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  magazine  our  readers  like,  what 
pi\rticular  features  or  subjects  they 
preferred,  and  also  what  sort  of  skiers 
and  people  they  themselves  were. 

The  first  important  result  was  the 
tremendous  response  on  the  part  of 
readers  who  received  the  question¬ 
naire.  Within  three  weeks,  well  over 
a  third  had  filled  out  the  lengthy 
form  and  returned  it  to  us— in  most 
cases  with  added  comments. 

But  the  really  startling  results  ap¬ 
peared  when  the  IBM  machines  had 
finished  sorting  out  the  answers.  And 
these  results  were  statistically  valid 
for  all  SKI  subscribers,  because  we 
bribed  some  of  the  non-respondents 
on  the  first  mailing  to  fill  out  and  send 
in  the  questionnaire,  just  to  see  if  the 
answers  would  be  any  different.  They 
weren’t. 

A  majority  of  you  spent  over  $50.00 
for  your  last  pair  of  ski  boots,  and 
fully  a  third  of  you  over  $60.00.  Also, 
well  over  a  third  of  you  paid  over 
$80.00  for  your  last  pair  of  skis. 

Well,  we  should  qualify  that  some¬ 
what.  Nearly  six  per  cent  stated  they 
paid  $100.00  or  more  for  their  skis, 
and  that’s  a  lot  to  pay— unless  you 
include  the  bindings  and  other  extras. 

You  ski  readers,  on  the  average, 
purchased  your  last  pair  of  ski  boots 
two  years  ago,  and  your  skis  only  a 
year  ago.  Thus  you  buy  new  boots 
every  two  or  three  years,  new  skis 
every  year  or  two.  And  most  of  you 
*  do  minor  repairs  and  maintenance  on 
your  equipment. 

The  one  curious  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment:  almost  all  of  you,  or  members 
of  your  family,  also  own  ice  skates! 
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for  folder  and  information  please  write  to: 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  SERVICE  CORRORATION 
HANOVER,  NEW  HAMRSNIRE 

In  Canada  please  contact: 

CANADIAN  A.B.C  COMPANY  LTD.,  333  PORT  ROYAL  AVENUE  W< 
MONTREAL  11,  P.a 


In  the  Mont  Tremblant  area  a  new  steel 
bridge  now  replaces  the  wooden  one  over 
the  Devil’s  River  and  the  highway  fronu 
St.  Jovite  to  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge  has” 
been  paved. 

Colin  Grace,  formerly  of  the  Snow 
Eagle  and  Mont  Tremblant  ski  schools, 
will  direct  his  own  school  this  season  at 
the  Tremblant  Club,  Mont  Tremblant. 

The  Aspen  Skiing  Corporation  des¬ 
cribed  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  May  as 
the  “most  profitable  ever.”  Net  profit 
before  taxes  was  about  $196,000.  This 
compares  with  $82,000  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  ending  May,  1957,  and  with  $114,- 
000  for  1956.  Net  profit  after  taxes  was 
expected  to  be  about  $95,000,  or  $51,000 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Training  Olympic  Stars 

A  group  with  headquarters  in  the 
Hotel  Mapes  in  Reno,  Nev.,  is  circulating 
a  letter  proposing  a  Winter  Olympic 
Training  School,  providing  required  high 
school  and  college  courses,  where  po¬ 
tential  winter  sports  competitors  could 
be  trained  for  the  Olympics.  Aim  of  the 
group  is  to  develop  athletes  who  can 
compete  on  a  level  with  Europe’s  best. 
Although  limiting  itself  to  western  skiers, 
the  committee  does  suggest  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  include  the  whole  country. 
'The  group  says  it  has  found  a  training 
site,  complete  and  in  operation.  The  only^ 
thing  lacking  is  money. 


PHou  and  Snite  Win 
Late-Season  Triumphs 

In  post-FIS  races  in  Europe,  U.  S. 
girls  got  better  all  the  time.  They  per¬ 
formed  magnificently  in  Poland,  France 
and  Switzerland,  although  the  best  Sally 
Deaver  could  do  in  the  Holmenkollen 
was  to  tie  for  si.\th  in  the  downhill.  One 
by  one  the  girls  left  the  race  circuit  till 
only  Penny  Pitou  and  Betsy  Snite  were 
left— and  getting  better  all  the  time.  In 
a  season’s-end  series  of  giant  slaloms, 
they  virtually  swept  the  field; 
Krippenstein,  April  19-20— (1)  Pitou,  (2) 
Snite,  (3)  Arlette  Grosso  (France), 
(9T)  Linda  Meyers  (USA). 

Oetztal  Races— Hochsolden,  April  25, 

(1)  Hilde  Hofherr  (Austria),  (2)  Pitou, 
(3)  Snite;  Obergurgl,  April  27,  (1) 
Pitou,  (2)  Snite,  (3)  Hannelore  Hack- 
maier  (Germany);  combined,  (1)  Pitou, 

(2)  Snite,  (3)  Hofterr. 

Innsbruck,  May  1— (1)  Heckmaier,  (2) 
Snite,  (3)  Pitou. 

The  ofiRcial  publication  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ski  Association  went  so  far  as  to 
term  the  American  girls  “in  a  class  by 
themselves.”  But  the  continual  grind 
and  nerv’ous  tension  took  its  toll.  Both 
Snite  and  Pitou  fell  sick  and  spent  the 
summer  recuperating. 

Frank  Cammack  of  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
nordic  combined  skier  who  suffered  a 
broken  neck  vertebra  and  concussion  in 
Sweden  before  the  FIS  championship 
races,  plans  to  try  for  a  berth  on  the 
1960  Olympic  team.  Now  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  he  is  the  na¬ 
tional  combined  titleholder. 

Skiers  heading  for  the  Laurentians  in 
Quebec  will  welcome  the  news  that  a 
new  throughway  is  being  built  from 
Montreal  to  St.  Jerome  and  that  the 
Mercier  bridge  on  the  Montreal  bypass 
to  the  Laurentians  has  been  replaced. 


New!  United 

fly-and-ski 

VACATIONS 


Choose  from  8  fun-packed 
fly-and-ski  vacations  planned  by 
United  to  please  your  individ¬ 
ual  tastes — at  low  tour  prices. 
Included  are  the  top  ski  centers 
like  Aspen  .  .  .  Alta  .  .  .  Sun 
Valley  .  .  .  Brighton  .  .  .  Winter 
Park  .  .  .  Steamboat  Springs 
.  .  .  Squaw  Valley  .  .  .  and 
Yosemite.  You’ll  save  money. 
And  United  can  take  you  there 
quickly,  comfortably  —  with 
more  time  for  skiing  fun.  Fares 
are  often  lower  than  First  Class 
rail  with  berth.  Call  your  travel 
agent  or  send  today  for  free 
booklet  on  United’s  fly-and-ski 
vacations. 


Greeting  for  Eating 

Dovre  Ski  Binding,  Inc.,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  finally  did  something  about  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  that  were  too  commercial  and 
not  very  Christmasy.  After  some  search¬ 
ing  they  came  up  with  an  edible  Christ¬ 
mas  card  in  the  form  of  bitter-sweet 
chocolate  from  Switzerland. 


I  UNITED  AIR  LINES,  DEPT.  SKI-10  I 

I  Ski  Tours,  36  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  III.  | 
I  Please  send  your  free  Ski  Vacation  book-  | 
I  let  to:  I 

I  Name  .  I 

J  Street  .  j 

I  City . Zone _ State .  j 


A  heated  swimming  pool  is  latest  attraction  ot  Timberline  Lodge,  Oregon 
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Timberline  in  the  Swim 

Add  Timberline  Lodge  to  the  ski  re¬ 
sorts  with  swimming  pools.  Water  tem- 
'^perature  will  be  eighty  degrees  in  winter, 
seventy  in  summer.  Radiant  heating  will 
keep  the  snow  away  from  the  edges.  The 
view  from  the  sixty-  by  thirty-foot  pool 
will  be  of  Mt.  Hood.  Fashion  note  for 
those  buying  swimsuits:  the  color  scheme 
of  the  tile  will  be  pastel  blue. 

Ivor  J.  Allsop,  officer  in  charge  of  the 
\'eterans  Administration  in  Bellingham. 
Wash,  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Mt.  Baker  Recreation  Co.,  Inc  For 
the  past  five  years  Allsop  and  Jim  Barn- 
ford  of  Bellingham,  have  leased  and  op¬ 
erated  the  ski  shop  at  Mt.  Baker  Lodge. 

Three  floors  of  the  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  plus  600  rooms,  have 
been  reserved  for  the  third  annual  Great 
Lakes  Ski  Convention  on  November  21 
and  22.  Officials  say  5,000  skiers  took  in 
the  event  last  year. 


Coaches  Pick  All-Collegiate  Team 

The  University  of  Denver  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  dominate  the  eight-man 
All-American  Collegiate  Ski  Team  chosen 
by  college  ski  coaches.  Denver  U.  placed 
Oddvar  Ronnestad,  Clarence  Servold, 
and  Harold  Riiber.  Dartmouth’s  Robert 
Cebhardt,  Dave  Vorse,  'William  Smith, 
and  Dick  Taylor  were  picked,  and  Frank 
^  Brown  of  Colorado  University  is  the 
other  member. 

On  the  all-American  second  team  are 
Gary  Vaughn  of  Norwich,  Tor  Aaberg  of 
Washington  State,  Peter  Lahdenpera  of 
Middlebury,  Dave  Harwood  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Einar  Dohlen  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ramon  Johnson  of  Utah,  Joe-Pete  Wilson 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  William  Purcell  of 
Western  State. 


New  Members  on  Olympic  Committee 

Mrs.  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence,  only 
United  States  woman  to  win  two  Olym¬ 
pic  gold  medals,  heads  the  list  of  six 
new  members  recently  appointed  to  the 
ski  events  committee  for  the  1960  Winter 
Olympics.  The  committee  will  help  plan 
some  of  the  Olympic  events  and  also 
tackle  problems  of  snow  clearance,  course 
packing,  and  safety.  Steve  Bradley,  man¬ 
ager  of  Winter  Park,  Colo.,  ski  area; 
Dick  Durrance,  former  Olympian,  of 
Aspen;  Alton  Melville  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
president  of  the  National  Ski  Association; 
Gus  Raaum  of  Seattle;  and  Sepp  Ruschp, 
president  of  the  Mt.  Mansfield  Corp.  in 
Stowe,  are  the  other  new  members.  The 
committee  also  includes  Chairman  An- 
drieus  A.  Jones  of  San  Francisco,  Wen- 
dall  Bromhall  of  Rumford,  Me.,  Wesley 
^  Hadden  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  J.  Stanley 
Mullin  of  Los  Angeles,  Charles  H. 
Proctor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  Calif.,  Willy 
SchaefiFler  of  Denver,  Albert  E.  Sigal  of 
Palo  Alto,  Edward  F.  Taylor  of  Denver, 
Birger  Torrissen  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and 
Olaf  Ulland  of  Seattle. 


Address - * 

City _ Zone _ statw 

My  travel  agent  »* 


•  Flights  from  New  York,  Montreal  and  Houston  to  all  the 
European  Alps.  Fast  trains  or  buses  to  all  resorts. 

•  Individual  ski  vacations  feature  low  KLM  ThriftAir 
Economy  Class  fares  and  KLM  Multi-Stopover  Plan. 

•  Ski  Safaris  are  led  by  internationally  known  skiers  and 
personalities.  Lessons  at  Europe’s  most  famous  ski 
schools  may  be  specially  arranged. 

•  KLM  ShipSide  Plan  enables  you  to  rent  or  purchase  a 
fine  foreign  car  for  your  tour  of  Europe;  saving  pays 
for  your  ski  vacation. 

•  Write  for  Warren  Miller’s  New  KLM  Ski  Film. 


KLM  Ski  Desk,  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Please  send  f:ee  KLM  ski  folder  and  full 
information  about: 

n  Individual  ski  vacations  □  Family  plan 

□  Pay  later  plan  □  Conducted  ski  safaris 

□  Car  purchase  or  rental  plan  □  Ski  school  rates 

Name 


Fly  KLM  overnight  to 
the  ski  lands  of  Europe 
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Melville  Heads  NSA 

Alton  Melville  of  Salt  Lake 
Utah,  is  the  new  president  of  the  NdP 
tional  Ski  Association.  Melville,  a  lawyer- 
businessman  long  active  in  ski  circles,  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Intermountain 
Ski  Association  and  his  son,  Marvin,  was 
on  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  in  1956. 
Serving  two-year  terms  with  Melville  are 
Sepp  Ruschp  of  Stowe,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Stan  DuRose  of  Madison,  VVis., 
treasurer.  Other  vice  presidents  are 
Robert  C.  Johnstone  of  Denver,  Sverre 
Askevold  of  Poison,  Mont.,  Gustav 
Raaum  of  Seattle,  and  Wesley  B.  Hadden 
of  Pasadena.  Directors  are  Malcolm  Mc- 
Lane  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Charles  Warren 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Hans  Hopf  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Gerald  Groswald  of  Denver, 
Stuart  McLaren  of  Pasadena,  Marion 
Whiting  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  William 
R.  Judd  of  Denver. 


Squaw  Builds  Two  New  Lifts 

Two  additional  chair  lifts  are  to  be 
completed  at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  in 
preparation  for  the  1960  Winter  Olympic 
Games.  One  lift,  5,200  feet  long,  will  be 
built  on  mountain  KT-22.  The  other,  a 
3,845-foot  chair  lift,  will  be  on  Squaw 
Peak  supplementing  7,000  feet  of  lift 
already  there.  ^ 

Construction  of  the  lifts  is  the  resul? 
of  an  agreement  between  the  California 
Olympic  Commission  and  the  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley  Development  Company.  The  agree¬ 
ment  guarantees  the  state  a  ten-year 
rental  fee  and  a  share  of  the  profits.  The 
deal  includes  the  3,250-foot  state-owned 
chair  lift  on  Papoose  Peak,  a  Riblet  lift 
that  has  not  yet  been  operated  for  skiers 
since  its  construction  last  year. 


SKI  WEAR 


The  quality  and 
style  name  in 
guaranteed  stretch 
ski  trousers. 


Olympic  Land  Dispute  Untangled 

After  two  months  of  negotiations  cli¬ 
maxing  a  long  wrangle  over  land  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Poulsen  of 
Squaw  Valley,  an  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  California  Olympic  Commission. 
The  Commission  acquired  title  to  28.2 
acres  of  land  by  paying  $23,777  to  the 
Poulsens  and  $57,3M  to  their  Squaw 
Valley  Land  and  Livestock  Company. 
The  Commission  got  a  two-year  lease  on 
148.6  additional  acres  of  land  for  $8,300. 
Appraisers  hired  by  both  sides  in  the 
dispute  set  valuations  on  the  property  as 
a  basis  for  negotiations. 

The  Commission  also  accepted  a  30- 
year  lease  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  360  acres  of  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest  on  which  most  of  the  Olympic^ 
facilities,  including  the  ice  arena,  will  be- 
built.  Permanent  structures  built  on  the 
land  bought  from  the  Poulsens  and  on 
acreage  leased  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  become  part'  of  the  California 
State  Park  System  after  the  Olympic 
Games.  ' 
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See  these  plus  new 
style  ski  parkas  for 
men  and  women  at 
better  Ski  Shops  now. 


19  PORTIAND  ST.,  BOSTON  14,  MASS. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Olympic  Party  Sees  European  Events 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee,  headed  by  Presi- 
'^t  Prentis  C.  Hale,  took  in  Europe’s 
major  winter  sports  events  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  Others  on  the  tour 
were  Alan  Bartholemy,  ex-technical  di¬ 
rector;  John  C.  Macone,  technical  assist¬ 
ant;  Kenneth  L.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
figure  skating  committee;  Andrieus  A. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  ski  events  com¬ 
mittee;  Wilham  Kerth,  ice  events  tech¬ 
nical  adviser;  Willy  Schaeffler,  alpine  sld 
events  technical  adviser;  Wendall  Broom- 
hall,  race  and  cross-country  events  tech¬ 
nical  adviser;  Birger  Torrissen,  biathlon 
technical  adviser;  Earle  Little,  jumping 
events  technical  adviser;  Lamar  Ottsen, 
speed  skating  technical  adviser;  Albert  E. 
Sigal,  sld  events  committee;  and  Walter 
A.  Brown,  ice  hockey  committee.  They 
took  in  the  Luge  Championships  at 
Krynica,  Poland,  the  FIS  Alpine  Ski 
Championships  at  Bad  Gastein,  the  World 
Ice  Hockey  Championships  at  Oslo,  the 
FIS  Nordic  Ski  Championships  at  Lahti, 
Finland,  the  seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Holmenkollen  at  Oslo,  and  several 
other  events. 

Jack  Geyer,  Los  Angeles  Times  colum¬ 
nist  and  sports  writer,  is  public  relations 
director  for  the  Olympics.^  Bob  Rubin, 
director  of  the  University  of  California 
^thletic  News  Bureau,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant. 

Advance  requests  for  tickets  have  been 
so  numerous  that  the  California  Olympic 
Commission  was  decided  to  expand  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  ice  arena  from 
7,700  to  11,000.  The  new  figure  includes 
466  working  press  seats. 


Federal  Funds  Approved 

Federal  funds  for  the  Olympics  were 
assured  when  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  bill  appropriating  $3,500,000 
for  c-onstruction  of  the  ice  arena.  Another 
$500,000  is  expected  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  1959  for  use  of  ski  troops  and 
Navy  specialists,  and  for  communications, 
avalanche  control,  and  other  safety  ser- 


Snow  compaction  techniques  used  in 
Arctic  exploration  will  be  used  on  auto¬ 
mobile  and  bus  parking  areas  at  Squaw 
Valley  during  the  Olympics.  The  U.S. 
Navy  Civil  Engineering  Research  and 
Evaluation  Laboratory  made  tests  last 
winter  and  will  make  more  this  year  to 
perfect  the  process. 

Letters  from  the  Winter  Olympics  to 
the  folks  back  home  will  be  postmarked, 
“U.S.  Post  Office,  Olympic  Valley,  Calif.” 
with  the  sanction  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  which  has  approved  an  office 
for  the  games.  Commemorative  stamps 
are  in  the  works,  too. 


KASTLE 

world  s  champion  ski 


AT  THE  1958  FIS 

0 

5  Gold  Medals  of  6 
4  Silver  Medals  of  6 
3  Bronze  Medals  of  6 
3  out  of  4  Medals  in 
the  Combined 


IN  THE  1956  OLYMPICS 
1 1  Medals  out  of  1  8 

More  top  skiers  use  KASTLE 
than  all  other  skis  combined. 


jitic 

SKI  GEAR 

from 


KASTLE  —  unequalled  by  any  other  ski!! 
SEE  YOUR  DARTMOUTH  DEALER 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  SHOWCASE 


Photos  hy  John  Burns 


3  dozen  ski  boots 


Here’s  the  largest  single  display  of  new  boots  you’ll  ever  see 


KOEHACH  $ 


KOEHACH  $$$ 


GARMISCH  $$$ 


NORDICA  $$$ 


I 


) 


1 


If  anyone  is  under  the  impression  he  can  tell  the  quahty 
of  a  ski  boot  by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  exterior,  this  display 
should  help  to  dispel  his  illusion.  Design  and  type  of  con¬ 
struction  may  make  a  big  difference  in  how  a  ski  boot  fits 
and  suits  you,  but  bear  little  relation  to  price.  Construction 
of  the  inner  boot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  more  reveal¬ 
ing  of  quahty. 


No  ski  shop  in  the  world  stocks  anything  like  the  number 
of  boots  shovra  here;  yet  these  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
all  the  models  available  in  the  U.S.  today.  Almost  all  the 
manufacturers  represented  here  offer  several  models  in  dif¬ 
ferent  price  ranges;  and  many  lines,  e.g.,  Alber,  Zehetgruber, 
San  Marco,  Meingast,  Haderer,  Gartner,  etc.,  are  not  even 
represented  here. 


What’s  new  this  year? 


Do  American-made  skis  last? 


Are  $30  boots  good  enough? 


Wood  or  metal? 


What  length  pole  should  I  use? 


Are  ash  skis  any  good? 


Which  is  the  best  release? 


Where  should  I  buy  equipment? 


Do  I  need  special  racing  skis? 


How  much  should  I  spend? 


Do  I  need  plastic  bottoms? 


Are  short  skis  really  safer? 


Is  my  present  outfit  okay? 


How  obout  rentals? 


Which  is  the  fastest  ski? 


what  to  look 
for  in  basic 
equipment 

If  you  know  what  and  how  to  buy  you  can 
have  the  best  at  a  price  you  can  afford 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  or  work  near  a  first-rate  ski 
shop,  you  can  do  your  equipment  shopping  early— while  the  store’s 
stocks  in  various  sizes  are  complete  and  you  haw  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  models.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  fit  in  boots— not  three 
months  from  now,  when  your  size  may  have  been  sold  to  someone 
else.  October  is  the  best  time  to  buy  ski  equipment.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  that  may  help  you  make  the  right  selections  when  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  basic  items.  * 


Boots — how  expe.isive? 

You  can  pay  up  to  $100.00  for  a  pair  of  ski  boots,  but  there  is 
so  much  value  to  be  had  in  the  lower  price  ranges  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  spend  that  much— except  for  the  discriminating 
expert  who  insists  on  the  very  best  of  everything.  If  you  ski  only 
a  couple  of  weekends  a  season,  the  least  expensive  double  boots  will 
serve  nicely.  They  are  soft  and  require  almost  no  breaking  in,  and 
provided  you  have  a  good  fit  in  them,  they  give  adequate  support 
with  minimum  discomfort. 

However,  cheap  boots  simply  don’t  hold  up  so  well,  and  thirty 
dollars  is  the  least  a  real  skier  will  pay  for  boots.  A  rugged,  high-price 
boot  is  an  excellent  investment. 

You  can’t  tell  the  quality  of  a  boot  simply  by  looking  at  it,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  experts  on  the  subject.  Your  local 
ski  shop  operator  is  usually  a  reliable  guide.  He  has  selected  his  \ 

stock  of  boots  from  dozens  of  makes  and  models  and  will  be  glad  | 

to  tell  you  the  reasons  for  his  choice.  Probably  he  has  learned  a  great  15 
deal  about  the  specialized  subject  of  ski  boots  through  his  contacts  p 
with  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  and  his  own  experience 
in  supplying  boots  to  his  customers.  And  very  likely  he  will  give  you  I 
a  good  fit  in  boots— the  most  important  consideration.  I 


Do  buckle  boots  work  well? 


Skis — wood  or  metal? 

There  are  those  who  hold  metal  skis  to  be  superior  for  recreational 

Continued  on  page  19^ 


TURN  TO  PAGES  14  AND  20  FOR 


New  equiPMENT  showcase  ^ 
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2nd  annual  KOFLACH  CONTEST 
WIN  AN  AUSTRIAN  SKIVACATION 
ALL  EXPENSES  PAID 


NEW  YORK  TO  VIENNA 

for  15  wonderful  days  in  Austria 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  MORE  DETAILS 


SILVERSTAR 

$44.95 


I 


skiers  under  all  conditions.  That  may 
be  so,  but  anybody  who  has  tried 
skiing  on  hard  ice  with  aluminum 
slats  has  learned  their  limitations. 
Only  a  wood  ski  with  sharpened 
edges— a  racing  ski  or  stiff  combina¬ 
tion  model— can  hold  really  well  on 
ice.  And  even  a  racing  ski  won’t  hold 
without  a  good  skier  in  the  binding. 

What  can  a  metal  ski  do  for  you? 

It  will  do  everything  a  low-  or 
medium-priced  wood  pleasure  ski 
can  do  as  well  or  better.  It  will  be¬ 
have  better  than  a  wood  ski  in  deep 
or  heavy  snow.  It  will  have  a  longer 
life  than  a  wood  ski,  since  it  holds 
its  spring  and  camber  and  is  hard  to 
break.  Special  laminates  like  the 
Rossi  gnol  wood-rubber  and  the  Gres- 
vig  wood-fiber  also  make  a  claim  on 
long  life. 

To  many  an  intermediate  skier,  his 
first  experience  with  Heads  or  Harts 
is  a  delightful  revelation  of  skiing 
skill  he  never  knew  he  possessed. 
They  turn  easily  and  smoothly,  ride 
wonderfully  well  and  hold  the  turns 
so  much  better  than  his  soft  old  wood 
skis. 


NEW  GIMMICKS  IN  BOOTS 


M  Inner  boot  of  new  Koefloch 
ladies'  boot  laces  the  easy 
way — by  means  of  a  single 
drawstring  through  outer  boot 


Henke's  buckle  boot  made  great  ^ 
strides  during  the  past  season, 
winning  mony  new  converts  to 
convenience  among  better  skiers 


Foreign  or  domestic? 

Not  all  the  good  'wood  skis  are 
made  in  Europe,  and  most  of  those 
sold  in  this  country  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.  American  skis  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  simpler  construction,  having 
fewer  laminations,  but  with  strong 
glue  joints  and  excellent  materials. 
What  they  lack  in  exterior  polish  they 
usually  make  up  in  interior  quality. 
Northland,  A  &  T,  Paris  and  Hedlund 
all  make  good  skis.  Domestic  skis 
may  be  the  best  buy  for  you. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  or 
even  gross  inaccuracy,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  draw  further  compari¬ 
sons  between  these  and  European 
brands. 

“It’s  like  the  difference  between 
driving  a  jeep  and  a  sports  car,”  one 
knowledgeable  skier  suggested.  “The 
jeep  is  rugged  and  can  plow  through 
anything  without  busting  a  spring  or 
an  axle,  and  will  keep  chugging  along 
for  years  without  too  many  repairs. 
The  sports  car  is  flashy,  peppy,  starts 
and  stops  on  a  dime,  is  fast  and  holds 
the  comers,  but  is  temperamental  as 
the  devil  and  may  need  a  valve  job 
every'  few  thousand  miles.” 

Well,  that’s  putting  it  rather 
strongly,  but  there  is  some  basis  for 
this  casual  observation.  No  American 
ski  rides  on  its  racing  reputation,  yet 
Continued  on  page  26 


"Frant-throw"-like  heel-caunter 
clamp  is  a  special  feature  af 
new  Bally  boots  from  Switzerland, 
of  which  several  models  ore  sold  here 


Humanic  top  model  and  Piberhofer  ^ 
boots  hove  special  heel-counter 
tightening  device  that  works  by 
means  of  simple  strap  and  buckle 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  SHOWCASE 


1  Dartmouth’s  Ury  is  one  model  of  an  economy  line  of  skis 
specially  manufactured  in  Europe  for  the  American  distrib¬ 
utor  2  A  &  T’s  Alta  is  representative  of  sound  values  ofiFered 
by  the  sole  ski  manufacturer  in  the  northwest  3  The  Vostra 
Qualitat’s  eighteen  laminations  and  plastic  finish  illustrate 
what  European  manufacturers  ofiFer  at  modest  prices  4  The 

20 


famed  Kneissl  Slalom  model  was  virtually  unobtainable  last  ^ 
season  owing  to  a  factory  fire,  is  back  in  quantity  5  The 
Authier  Competition  or  Vampire  is  the  best-known  Swiss 
ski  6  The  Kastle  Combination  is  the  all-purpose  model  of 
the  world’s  leading  competition  line  7  The  Hart  metal-plas¬ 
tic  sandwich  has  proved  itself  under  all  conditions 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  SHOWCASE 


continued  from  page  15 


The  skis  illustrated  on  these  and  the  following  two  pages  least  half  of  the  skis  shown  here  could  be  found  in  any  U.S. 
are  a  fair  sampling  of  the  150  or  so  models  now  available  snowbelt  city  or  ski  resort  town. 

in  the  U.S.  market.  Ski  shops  stock  a  wider  variety  of  skis  For  news  of  trends  in  ski  construction  and  a  guide  to 
than  of  boots,  because  less  sizes  are  needed  in  stock.  At  selection  of  skis,  refer  to  the  article  beginning  on  page  16. 


1  Among  newcomers  to  the  U.S.,  the  Gfaller  appears  to  have  stifiFer  ski  designed  for  the  expert  skier  5  The  Dynamic 

all  the  qualities  of  a  top  wood  ski  2  The  Mercury,  Hart’s  Combination  model  in  brilliant  blue  is  a  top  racing  sld  as 

new  economy  model  in  a  honey  color,  retails  at  $64.50,  well  as  an  all-around  pleasure  ski  for  better  skiers  6  The 

lowest  price  of  any  metal  ski  3  The  Diplomat,  least  expen-  Kristall  by  Lamborghini  is  an  interesting  new  metal  ski  from 

sive  sld  in  the  Kneissl  line,  competes  with  other  manufac-  Italy  7  The  Panzer,  top  Rosskopf  ski  made  in  Germany, 

hirers  in  the  medium  price  range  4  Head’s  new  X-37  is  a  has  a  new  look  replacing  the  “pin-stripe”  top  plastic 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  SHOWCASE 


continued 


1  The  Paris  Mark  II  is  one  of  the  newest  metal  skis  on  the  Super  is  the  wood-fiber  laminate  claimed  by  the  manufac- 

market,  having  been  produced  in  limited  numbers  last  year  turer  to  be  virtually  unbreakable  as  well  as  a  fine  performer 

2  The  Stenle  Abfahrt,  emblazoned  with  a  leaping  leopard,  5  The  Hofbauer  Florett  is  another  new  import  to  be  classed 

is  an  impressive  downhill  racing  sld  made  in  Switzerland  among  better  wood  skis  6  The  Rossignol  Easyflex,  novel 

3  The  Northland  metal  ski,  a  rather  hefty  sld  with  black  rubber  laminate,  can  take  more  abuse  than  any  other  ski, 

finish,  has  enjoyed  good  acceptance  in  the  western  states  wood  or  metal  7  The  Head  Standard,  ever  pbpular,  is  the 

where  most  of  the  output  has  been  sold  4  The  Cresvig  only  American  sld  sold  throughout  the  world  > 
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1  The  Fischer  Pionier  has  made  a  good  name  for  itself  as  a 
pleasurable  and  reliable  ski  in  the  medium  price  range 

2  The  Erbacher  SK-loo  has  all  the  features  and  quality  one 
would  expect  in  a  top  racing  ski  3  The  Aluflex,  formerly 
known  as  the  Attenhofer-Metallic,  is  an  all-aluminum  ski 
with  startling  performance  characteristics  that  is  being  de¬ 
livered  in  large  quantity  after  several  years  of  being  in  short 


supply  4  The  new  refurbished  Eriksen  shimmers  in  blue 
metallic  plastic  and  sports  a  picture  of  Stein  5  The  Laup- 
heimer  Superflex  is  the  latest  of  fine  European  skis  to  reach 
this  country  6  Hedlund’s  redesigned  Crestmark,  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  top  model,  is  a  snappy  contender  in  the  middle 
price  field  7  The  Northland  Peerless  is  an  excellent  buy  at 
a  low  price,  just  the  thing  for  beginning  skiers 
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(patent  pending) 


Lift  Boom  Continues 

Lift  construction  is  going  on  at  about 
the  same  pace  as  last  year,  and  while 
the  total  number  of  lifts  may  drop,  the 
number  of  major  projects  may  push  this 
year’s  total  investment  in  lift  facilities 
up  over  that  of  last  year’s  record. 

The  biggest  single  project  is  probably 
the  Sugarbush  Valley  area  at  Warren, 
Vt.,  which  is  based  on  a  Telecar  gondola 
with  2,400  feet  rise  and  a  subsidiary 
T-bar.  Another  gondola,  an  even  bigger 
one,  will  be  completed  by  Heron  next 
year  at  State  Line,  Calif.,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Biggest  western 
project  slated  for  completion  this  year 
is  Aspen  Highlands,  Colo.,  with  two 
Riblet  double  chairs  oflFering  a  two-mile 
ride. 

Fred  Pabst  is  putting  in  a  Riblet  double 
chair  as  the  first  stage  of  a  huge  expansion 
program  at  Big  Bromley,  Manchester 
Center,  Vt. 

Riblet  is  also  building  new  chair  lifts 
at  White  Pass,  near  Yakima,  Wash,  (the 
area’s  second  double  chair)  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  near  Virginia,  Minn.  The 
company  is  extending  the  Stevens  Pass, 
Wash.,  lift,  and  may  build  lifts  at  Pine 
Mountain  Lodge,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
and  Squaw  Valley,  Calif. 

Also  in  California,  Heron  is  completing 
the  giant  double  chair  at  Mt.  Shasta, 
begun  last  year,  and  a  double  chair  on 
KT-22,  Squaw  Valley. 

In  addition  to  the  Sugarbush  Valley 
lift.  Hall  T-bars  are  going  in  at  Snow 
Ridge,  Turin,  N.Y.,  Willard  Mountain, 
N.  Easton,  N.Y.,  Mt.  McCauley  near 
Old  Forge,  N.Y.,  Mad  River  Glen,  Waits- 
field,  Vt.,  Collingwood,  Ont.,  Canada 
and  St.  Sauveur,  P.Q.,  Canada.  A  mile- 
long  T-bar  has  been  begun  at  Kimberley, 
B.C.,  Canada. 

In  Vermont,  a  Doppelmayr  T-bar  is 
going  in  at  Jay  Peak,  North  Troy;  a 
J-bar  at  Dutch  Hill,  Hcartwellville;  and 
another  double  chair  lift  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Snow,  Wilmington.  The  big  Mt. 
Killington  Pomalift  development  opens 
this  year. 

Complete  listings  of  these  and  other 
new  lifts,  including  Pomalifts,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  November  issue  of  SKI.  Area 
improvements  generally  will  be  covered 
in  detail,  in  the  November  issue  for 
western  areas  and  December  issue  for 
eastern  areas. 

The  Lindholms,  long  known  to  eastern 
skiers  for  their  diner  and  ski  information 
service  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  4 
and  7  in  Rutland,  are  opening  a  com¬ 
plete  ski,  si>orting  goods  and  camera 
shop  on  the  comer  adjacent  to  their 
diner.  They  will  also  provide  latest  snow 
conditions  for  skiers  heading  north. 

Harry  Vallin,  proprietor  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Ski  Shop  in  New  York  City, 
announces  the  completion  of  his  new 
shop  at  the  Highmount  Ski  Area  in  the 
Catskills. 

Don  Schwartz,  operator  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ski  School  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  ski  pro  and  director 
of  ski  activities  for  the  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  ski  development  in  Virginia,  Minn. 


with  three-dimensional  fit 
FIXOMATIC  cable  traction 
transforms  this  boot  at  a  flick  of  the 
finger  from  after-ski  comfort  to 
a  skiing-machine  par  excellence. 


Fully  insulated  and  waterproof  $  55. 


Made  by  the  famous 
Bally  Shoe  Factories  Ltd.  Switzerland 
Representative  for  Sportswear 
Kurt  Baechler 
Swiss  Sporting  Goods  Agency 
P.  O.  Box  885  CEDAR  RAPIDS  Iowa 


BALLY 


femaines  de  ski 

Economics  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  skiing  as  sharp  edges, 
and  our  Ski  Week  rates  are 
designed  to  allow  individuals  and 
families  to  enjoy  a  ski 
holiday  at  a  reasonable  total  cost. 
7  days  and  6  nights  for  as 
little  as  $95  including 
lodging,  all  meals,  lift  tickets 
and  Ski  School. 

Chair  lifts,  T-bars,  over  50 
miles  of  downhill  trails. 
Accommodations  under  Club  Plan  in 
Lodge,  Inn,  or  your  own  Cottage. 
Tremblant’s  two  popular 
annexes — Chateau  Beauvallon 
and  the  Devil's  River  Lodge — 
offer  equally  attractive 
daily  and  Ski  Week  rates. 
Why  not  write  today 
for  full  information? 


somiMs 

•’  Mom  fromWonf,  P  Q. 

Mwrtrfjl  ^  . 

Collado 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryon 
Prestdenf  ood  Managing  Director 


ATTENTION 

Ski  Club  Secretarie: 

Reduced  subscription  rates  to 
SKI  Magazine  are  available  to 
members  of  bona  fide  ski  clubs. 


Here’s  what  you  do:  at  your  first 
club  meeting  find  out  how  many 
members  would  like  to  enter  or 
extend  their  subscriptions  at  the 
special  club  rate.  If  there  are  ten  or 
more,  your  members  are  eligible. 

Write  for  details  of  this  simple, 
money-saving  way  of  getting  the 
best  in  ski  reading  and  photography 
for  you  and  your  fellow  members. 


Mrs.  Laura  Evans 
Circulation  Director, 

SKI  Magazine, 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
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MurHh  Heads 
Henke  Sales 

Bernard  Murith  ^ 

has  been  ap-  w 

pointed  director  of 
United  States  sales 
for  Henke  Sid 

Boots.  Hans  Stett- 
ler,  who  has  been 

in  charge  of  U.S.  j| 

sales  for  Henke  for  M 

over  ten  years, 

has  returned  to  Switzerland.  Murith 
spent  several  years  at  the  Henke  factory 
in  Stein-ain-Rhein,  Switzerland.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  handling  the  ski  boot  line,  he 
will  direct  sales  activities  for  Novella 
after-ski  boots  and  Parsenn  elastic  stretch 
pants. 

The  1958  ski  business  in  New  England 
will  probably  account  for  ten  per  cent 
of  the  region’s  total  vacation  business 
this  year. 

According  to  the  Laurentian  Hotel  As¬ 
sociation  in  Quebec,  about  one  million 
skiers  visited  the  Laurentian  region  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season. 

Richard  F.  Treadway  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  Treadway  Inns, 
has  been  named  new  chairman  of  the 
vacation  travel  development  general 
committee  of  the  New  England  Council. 

American  Shippers,  Inc.,  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  method  of  shipping  by  air 
called  ParcelAir.  The  new  system  pro¬ 
vides  swift  air  transportation  with  tnick 
or  parcel  post  delivery  of  packages  of 
any  dimension  up  to  forty  pounds  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States.  The  system 
uses  ParcelAir  stamps  to  prepay  and  pre¬ 
determine  the  door-to-door  costs  of  the 
service.  Each  package  is  automatically 
insured  for  $50.00  but  coverage  can  be 
increased  by  adding  more  stamps.  Rates 
are  comparable  to  slower  surface  trans¬ 
portation. 

Savage-Lewis,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
selected  as  the  advertising  agency  for 
the  Northland  Ski  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  C.  A.  Lund  Co.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  Skis,  Inc.,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  has  been  named  exclusive  national 
distributor  of  the  Kastle  ski  for  the  United 
States  for  1958-59.  Dartmouth  Skis  has 
also  added  the  Tyroler  steel  pole  and 
Marker  binding  (in  the  east)  to  its  list  of 
ski  equipment. 

Henry  Hedlund  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hedlund  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Nokomis,  Ill.  Formerly  in 
charge  of  production,  Hedlund  will  now 
also  handle  sales  promotion  and  publicity 
for  the  company’s  line  of  water  skis, 
Hedlund  skis,  and  the  complete  line  of 
sleds,  toboggans,  aquaplanes,  hockey 
sticks  and  skiing  accessories. 


METAL 


SKIS 


It's  a  facti  On  powder  or  hard- 
pack  you'll  ski  smoother,  turn 
easier  on  your  Hart  metals!  Harts 
are  the  only  metal  skis  with 
safety  edges  that  cannot  come 
out  .  .  .  with  bevelled  heels  for 
effortless  skiing. 

HART  STANDARD 

The  classic  "easy  going"  Hart  for  the 
recreational  skier.  A  revelation  in  skiing. 

Jet  Mack  $79.50 

Citron,  Cherry  Red. 
Flame.Aqua  $84.50 

HART  PROFfSSIONAL 

Developed  for  high  speed,  expert  skiing 
under  oil  snow  conditions,  lightning  fasf 
reflex  plus  HARCO  METAL  SPEED  BASE 
gives  instant  response. 

Jet  Black  $94.50 

Cherry  Red  or  Aqua  $99.50 

HART  COMPETITION 

Downhill  and  slalom.  Developed  to  meet 
the  exacting  needs  of  the  racer.  Slightly 
narrower  and  stifler  than  the  Profes¬ 
sional.  The  last  word  in  high  speed 
maneuverability.  With  HARCO  METAL 
SPEED  BASE. 

Jet  Black  $89.50 

Cherry  Red  or  Aqua  $94.50 

See  your  authorized  Hart  dealer, 

StltCfRlf  For  exclusive  passenger, 
l^y  use  at  Chile's 


FANAGRA 


great  ski  resor'~ 


HART 


FOR 

REAL 

EASTERN 

SKIERS!! 

The  United  States  Eastern  Amateur  Ski 
Association  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  East  pledged  to  encourage,  advance 
and  improve  the  sport  of  skiing  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  services  your  support 
benefits  you  as  well  as  your  sport. 

YOU  RECEIVE  . . . 

•  EASTERN  SKI  BULLETIN 

•  EASTERN  SKI  ANNUAL 

•  Vi  DAY  FREE  SKI  LESSON 

•  DISTINCTIVE  ARM  PATCH 

•  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

— Rote  ability  through 
Uniform  Test 
— enter  competition 
— voice  opinion  in  sport 

YOU  SUPPORT  .  .  , 

•  LOCAL  SKI  PATROLS 
o  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

•  INTERNATIONAL 

COMPETITION 

o  JUNIORS 

o  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

•  COMPETENT  INSTRUCTION 


For  opplkotion  and  brochure  write: 

USEASA 

98  Main  Street 
Littleton  2,  N.  H. 

NOTE:  Subscription  to  Eastern  Ski  Bulletin  and 
Eastern  Ski  Annual  available  $2.M  annually. 


NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Continued  from  page  19 

several  European  skis  sell  on  just  that 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  Ralph  Mil¬ 
ler’s  unoflBcial  world  speed  record  of 
109  miles  per  hour  was  set  on  a  pair 
of  Northlands. 

From  a  skimaker’s  point  of  view, 
there  are  differences.  Our  friend  Mr. 
I.  Shyke  of  Staten  Island,  a  wood 
craftsman  and  joiner  of  the  old  school 
who  still  makes  skis  by  hand  in  his 
shop,  doesn’t  think  much  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  skis  that  are  sent  to  him  for 
repair.  “You  ought  to  see  what  junk 
they  put  in  there,”  he  says.  “Ash  and 
all  kinds  of  soft  stuff.  You  know,  good 
hickory  when  it  breaks  pulls  apart  in 
slivers  like  a  whiskbroom.  This  stuff 
cracks  off  and  I  don’t  even  know  how 
I  should  try  to  glue  it  together  again. 
You  take  a  pair  of  Northlands,  now, 
they  got  good  stuff  in  there.  I  don’t 
see  many  of  those  to  fix.” 

Shyke  is  the  sort  of  perfectionist 
who  makes  annual  trips  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  picks  out  the  hickory 
stumpage  for  his  skis  before  it  is  cut. 
He  can’t  understand  why  anybody 
would  want  to  make  a  ski  out  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best  hickory.  And  to 
him  a  good  ski  is  one  that  gives  years 
of  skiing  pleasure  without  losing  its 
shape— or  a  tip. 

Such  scrupulous  concern  for  the 
selection  and  seasoning  of  prime 
hickory  raw  material  is  typical  of  the 
American  tradition  in  skimaking— a 
tradition  as  venerable,  incidentally, 
as  any  in  the  world.  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  making  skis  for 
as  long  a  period  or  longer  than  any 
in  Europe  except  the  Scandinavians, 
and  they  are  right  in  sticking  to  time- 
tested  methods  of  achieving  quality 
results.  But  they  cannot  ignore  the 
manifest  preference  of  hotshot  skiers 
for  European  racing  skis,  or  the  fact 
that  European  pleasure  skis  in  the 
lower  price  brackets  have  a  ready 
market  in  skiers  who  find  them  pretty 
and  sprightly. 

Nor  are  European  skis  flimsy.  The 
ones  Mr.  Shyke  saw  the  insides  of 
were  the  ones  that  broke,  remember. 
And  one  reason  so  many  European 
racing  skis  get  broken  is  that  they  are 
used  by  the  very  people  who  are 
most  likely  to  break  skis.  Many  me¬ 
dium-  and  low-priced  European  as 
well  as  American  skis  have  acquired 
a  good  reputation  among  rental  oper¬ 
ators  as  being  relatively  breakage- 
free  and  warp-free. 


d  • 


See  Widder's  remarkable  "hoots  tor  every  budget' 
at  your  dealer  or  write  lor  FREE  catalog: 

WIDDER  SALES  CORP. 

611  Broadway.  New  York  12.  N  Y 


Won’t  you  help ...  ? 


Wo  know  you  wont  to  rocoivo  your  sub- 
tcription  copies  of  SKI  mogozino  without 
interruption.  With  your  help,  end  with  the 
help  of  our  mutuol  friend,  the  postmon, 
this  con  be  done.  Remember  these  rules: 

Iln  writing  to  us  obout  your  subscrip- 
•  tion,  give  us  your  name  lust  os  it 
appears  in  our  records.  Better  still, 
clip  out  the  address  label  from  o 
recent  copy  end  send  it  to  us. 

If  your  address  chonges,  pleose  ol- 
low  sufficient  time  for  us  to  record 
the  new  address  —  at  leost  four 
weeks  to  moke  sure.  We  cannot 
guarantee  to  replace  missent  copies 
if  you  do  not  follow  these  sug¬ 
gestions. 

3  If  you  havo  o  zone  number,  please 
•  includie  it.  We  hove  promised  the 
post  office  to  cooperote  in  this  way. 

Want  to  subscribe . . .  ? 

Use  the  handy  order  form  ^ound  inside 
the  covers  of  this  issue  for  your  own 
subscription  or  to  give  SKI  os  n  gift. 
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Although  suspicious  of  laminating 
\voods  that  expand  and  contract  at 
different  rates  wth  varying  moisture 
content,  Shyke  and  other  woodwork¬ 
ing  specialists  concede  the  ash  strips 
European  makers  introduce  into  their 
hickory  skis  may  result  in  livelier 
action.  The  heavy  plastic  bottoms  on 
European  skis,  and  particularly  the 
plastic  tops  on  many  models,  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  contribute  to  strength  and 
elasticity  as  well  as  to  inhibition  of 
moisture  and  good  appearance.  No¬ 
body  denies  that  in  smart  design, 
rich  plastic  inlay  and  luxurious  finish 
many  European  models  have  an  edge 
over  the  American  competition.  But 
the  really  fine  European  skis  are 
damnably  expensive. 

And  plastic  bottoms 

Ski  bottoms  are  coated  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  that  protects  them  from  mois¬ 
ture  penetration  and  impact  damage 
and  provides  a  suitable  surface  for 
the  application  of  wax.  For  many 
years,  lacquer,  applied  in  numerous 
thin  layers,  was  the  standard  base 

«  «  ft 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  following  photo  captions  are 
reprinted  from  American  Forests: 
“T-bars  move  steadily  and  low 
enough  for  a  skier  to  snatch  one,  fit 
it  above  his  pistol  pocket,  and  have 
it  boost  him  along  on  his  slds  up 
surfaced  path  of  the  mountain.  .  .  . 
“The  skier  zigzags  down  the  run. 
slicing  at  an  angle,  then  twists  his 
skis  sidewise  and  plows  up  the  snow. 
This  enables  him  to  stop  enough  to 
twist  skis  on  a  reverse  slant.  .  .  . 

“For  less  strenuous  work  and  no  risk 
of  broken  bones,  next  time  try  snow- 
shoes.” 

«  o  o 

material.  Lacquer  is  fast  but  always 
wears  through  under  the  foot  and 
must  continually  be  patched  up. 

The  first  permanent  plastic  bottom 
was  introduced  by  Adolf  Attenhofer 
in  Switzerland  in  the  early  forties. 
In  this  country  the  first  such  base, 
supplied  to  the  1948  Olympic  team 
by  Northland  and  called  Permacite, 
is  still  doing  excellent  service.  Other 
well-known  bases  include  the  Cello- 
lix  supplied  with  French  skis— Dy¬ 
namic  and  Rossignol— and  the  Kofix 
on  Austrian  skis.  The  standard  Kofix 
is  a  hard,  rather  porous  material  that 
holds  wax  well;  the  new  yellow  Kofix 
is  slick,  fast,  but  more  easily  dam¬ 
aged. 

All  of  these  bases  are  sheet  plastic 


World's  Most  complete  Line  of  Ski  Racks  and  Largest  Selling  Boot  Trees 
169  FRANKLIN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN  5,  N  Y. 


ucK^m 


your  skis  and  rack 
to  your  car 


exclusive  features: 

•  CRANK  and  LOCK— on  in  a  minute. 

•  Skis  or  rack  can't  blow  off  car. 

•  Made  of  aluminum,  stainless  steel,  galvo-plate  steel. 

At  least  one  of  our  1 6  different  types  of  ski  racks  will 
fit  practically  every  American  and  European  car. 

NEW/  This  year— For  Europoan  Sports  Convertibles 
our  KA  400  Ski  and  Luggage  Rack, 


PKOTECr 


your  boots ! 


Will  add  years  of  life  to  your  expensive  new 
boots  and  is  guaranteed  to  straighten  out  even 
the  most  neglected  old  ones.  Will  fit  any  boot 
from  the  smallest  child’s  to  men’s  size  1 3. 

Fits  over  any  safety  binding  attachment—  ~ 
simple  to  operate— no  tools  required.  ^ 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  "S 


for  healthy  skis 


GLAZn 

(Uediks 

SKI  BA 
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COUNT  THE  CUBCO  BINDINGS! 

The  ivord  is  being  passed 
around  from  one  contented 
skier  to  another  about  the 

CUBCO  AUTOMATIC  RELEASE 
SKI  BINDING,  its  maximum 
safety  and  skiability,  its 
ease  of  use  &  adjustment. 
Use  the  cubco  wrap  ivith 
your  CUBCO  binding  for  a 

superior  longthongdike  sup' 
port  &  protection  of  boots, 
CUBCO,  INC.,  Belleville,  N,  J, 


Enjoy  Swiss 
hospitality  at 


Sporthotel 

SAANENMOSER 


■  At  Saanenmoiier  you  will  ski  on  the  fabulous,  wide-open 
slopes  of  the  Homberg.  With  the  quick,  comfortable  “Ski-Fimi” 
and  T-bars  to  take  you  up,  and  limitless  downhill  runs  with 
snow  until  April,  the  Homberg  is  the  ideal  ski  mountain  for 
every  grade  of  skier. 

The  Sporthotel  Saanenmoser  offers  real  Swiss  hospitality: 
superb  food  .  .  .  100  comfortable  rooms  ...  a  famous  wine  cellar 
...  a  great  sunny  terrace  ...  a  bar  and  dancing.  Saanenmoser 
can  be  reached  by  car  all  winter  long  (Just  a  few  miles  frmn 
Gstaad)  and  also  by  train  (the  highest  station  on  the  Montreux- 
Bemese  Oberland  railroad). 

For  information  write:  Sporthotel  Saanenmoser,  M.O.B.,  Switzerland 
The  "Ski-Fwni"  takes  a  lead  of  skiers  up  the  Hornberg  ^ 


material  bonded  to  the  ski  bottom 
after  forming.  They  are  strong  and 
materially  increase  the  stiffness  of  the 
ski,  its  elasticity  and  life. 

The  plastics  used  on  most  of  the 
less  expensive  skis  are  applied  in 
liquid  form  like  lacquer,  usually 
with  a  spray  gun.  In  general  these  are 
less  durable  and  not  so  fast  as  the 
sheet  plastics,  although  a  few  of  the 
best— e.g.,  that  used  on  some  of  the 
Fischer  models— are  exceptionally 
tough.  Polyethylenes  used  on  metal 
skis  are  slow  in  some  conditions  and 
are  often  lacquered  or  other\vise 
treated  by  the  skiers  themselves  for 
additional  speed.  An  innovation  on 
metal  skis  is  the  anodized  running 
surface,  lovely  and  glittering,  but 
how  fast  we  don’t  know  since  we 
haven’t  tried  it  yet. 

Various  repair  materials  are  avail¬ 
able  for  both  plastic  bases  and  top 
edges,  such  as  Ski-Cast,  the  KoBx 
stick,  Lucendro,  Head  repair  mate¬ 
rial,  etc. 

The  editors  have  seen  perhaps  a 
hundred  models  of  skis  selling  for 
thirty-five  dollars  and  up  a  pair,  and 
all  of  these  had  satisfactory  plastic 
bases.  It  is  in  the  low  price  bracket 
that  the  buyer  must  be  cagey. 

Short  or  long? 

For  a  good  skier  there  are  definite 
advantages  to  a  long  ski.  It  tracks 
better  at  speed  and  rides  smoother, 
planes  higher  in  deep  snow.  On  the 
other  hand,  long  skis  are  less  ma¬ 
neuverable,  more  liable  to  get  hung 
up  on  the  bumps.  These  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  reflected  in 
racers’  preference  for  long,  heavy  skis 
for  downhill  and  short  skis  for  slalom 
—although  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  distinction  between  the  various 
kinds  of  racing  skis. 

For  beginning  and  intermediate 
skiers  the  choice  is  plain.  Short  skis 
are  not  only  easier  to  handle,  but 
a  great  deal  safer.  Here  are  the  ski 
and  pole  lengths  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  men  and  women  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  height: 


Haight 


5'2” 

s'a” 

5'*" 
S't" 
5'10" 
6  + 


Women 

5'a" 
5'4" 
5'6'' 
5'«" 
S'lO" 
6'  + 


Skis 

6' 

S'S" 

*'•" 

6’6" 

*'9” 

r 

7’.or7'3" 


Langth 


Poiat 

4<r 

42” 

44"-45" 

47"-4r' 

50"-5r 

52"-53" 

54"-55" 


If  these  figures  err  at  all,  they  err 
on  the  long  side.  Still  shorter  skis  are 
definitely  on  the  way  in.  The  skier’s 
weight  is  a  factor,  as  is  his  strength; 
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but  heavier  skiers  should  select  a 
stiffer  rather  than  a  longer  ski. 

Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  get¬ 
ting  even  longer  than  these  figures 
would  indicate.  In  particular,  those 
skiers  who  have  distorted  wedeln  into 
a  sort  of  practice  slope  rock  n’  roll 
often  use  ridiculously  long  poles— 
shoulder  height  or  higher.  All  they 
do  is  set  you  back  on  your  heels. 
Probably  it  is  best  not  to  go  too  far 
beyond  the  recommended  lengths. 


The  racing  skis 

The  Kastle  downhill  model,  usually 
with  hidden  edge,  appears  still  to  be 
the  favorite  downhill  racing  ski 

•  •  * 


BASE  HOUSE  BLUES 

by  D.  B.  Anderson 

Last  Sunday  I  was  there  on  the  floor 
In  the  toboggan  by  the  First  Aid  door. 
But  today  the  doctor  let  me  come  out. 
Since,  with  crutches.  I’ve  learned  how 
to  hobble  about. 

And  I  just  couldn’t  stay  home  and  mope 
When  the  rest  of  th^  gang  came  up  to 
the  slope. 

Here,  at  the  Base  House  where  I’ve 
come. 

At  least,  I  hear  ski  talk  and  T-bar  hum 
And  I  am  content,  even  almost  gay 
While  the  others  are  tacking,  throwing 
spray, 

As  they  sail  their  zig-zag  courses  still. 
While  I,  who  had  to  go  and  spill. 
Immobilized,  becalmed,  must  sit. 

But,  I  tell  how  I  did  it,  how  soon  I’ll 
knit. 

How  very  soon  it  will  be,  you  11  see. 
When  Ill  be  back,  each  foot  on  a  sldl 
Meantime,  here  Ill  be  one  of  the  proofs 
Of  how  it  is  when  a  slder  goofs— 

How  soon  the  face  on  the  base  house 
floor 

Can  become  the  Case  of  the  Base  House 
Bore! 


0  0  9 

among  the  world’s  top  competitors. 
'The  Amsteiner  Blizzard  has  made 
inroads  into  the  K^tle-Kneissl  hege¬ 
mony  in  the  slalom  specialty.  But 
dozens  of  different  makes  are  used 
and  sworn  by.  National  prestige  en¬ 
ters  in.  The  above-mentioned  skis  are 
all  Austrian,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Austrian  men  are  on  top  of  the  heap 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
that  country’s  ski  exports.  The  Swiss, 
Italians  and  French  generally  race 


See  this  Showl  Book  If  In  your  CItyl 

FIS  &  OLYMPIC 
OFFICIAL  FILMS 

■k  Th«  World  Alpino  Chompionshipc,  top  ovont  in  Intornotionol  skiing 
Tho  Wintor  Olympics  most  booutifwl  and  stirring  of  sporting  ovonts 
Soo  “Goldon  Toni”  Sailor  win  throo  Olympic  gold  modols  A  two 


FIS  gold  modols 


“GOLD  ON  SILVER  SLOPES*’ 


Official  film  of  Iho  World  Alpino  Ski  Championships  (FISI  at  Bodgostoin,  1958. 
26  minutos  of  fast  action  flimod  with  4  cameras  in  35mm  Agfacolor,  with  musical 
background  and  narration  on  film.  Produced  by  Bruno  Loetsch  Films,  Vienna. 
“Haring  been  so  close  to  the  story,  I  can  assure  you  the  Austrians  have  captured 
the  high  moments  of  the  Championships  on  film.  In  adtiilion,  they  hare  recreated 
the  tension,  the  color  and  drama  of  a  great  world  avani  in  a  way  which  should 
talitly  the  most  blas6  moviegoer.”  — Bob  Porker,  international  skier  and  writer 


“WHITE  VICTORY” 

Official  film  of  the  VII  Olympic  Winter  Games  at  Cortina,  1956.  An  unforgettable 
show,  a  fantastic  fairy  tale  on  snow  and  ice,  interpreted  by  world  champions  in 
each  specialty — skiing,  skating,  bobsledding.  94  minutes  of  poetic  beauty,  tension 
and  emotion,  in  35mm  Eastmancolor,  using  14  cameras.  Set  to  inspiring  musk, 
with  narration  on  film.  Produced  by  Luce  National  Institute,  Rome;  directed  by  Dr. 
Georgio  Ferroni  and  musical  direction  by  Maestro  Francesco  Lavagnino. 

"An  Italian  maslarpita,  combining  an  imposing  and  thrill-packed  documentary 
with  beautiful  color  and  photography.  By  far  the  best  Him  la  come  from  any 
Olympit  Games.”  — Bif  Dunaway,  The  Aspen  TIMES 

‘‘Tho  Olympit  film  from  Italy  is  absolutely  wonderfuif” 

—Fred  fselin  in  Tho  Aspen  TIMES 

EQUAL  IN  QUALITY  AND  SCOPE  TO  THE  FINEST  OF  COMJNRIICIAL  FEATURE 
FILMS,  THIS  OUTSTANDING  TWO-HOUR  PROGRAM  IS  NOW  RELEASED  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC.  WATCH  FOR  SHOWING  IN  YOUR  CITY. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPONSORSHIP  BY  CLUBS,  INDIVIDUALS,  EXHIBITORS,  lU.S. 
only)  in  16mm  and  35mm  color,  sound  on  film.  Booking  now  for  the  1958-59  and 
1959-60  seasons.  For  further  information  and  details  write 


Stave  Koch,  Official  Ski  Films,  phene  AComa  2-6375 
930  Sherman  St.,  Denver  3,  Colorado 

SCHEDULE  OF  SHOWINGS  IN  COMING  MONTHS  o  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
BLOCK  ORDERS  o  MAIL  ORDERS  AND  TELEPHONE  RESERVATIONS  ACCEPTED 
Advance  ticket  sale  at  theatre  address  given  unless  otherwise  indicated.  In  most 
cities,  tickets  on  sale  at  your  ski  shop. 

Mail  orders  limited  to  $2  tickets.  Make  check  to  theatre  at  address  given  unless 
otherwise  indicated  A  include  stamped  return  envelope  or  specify  tickets  to  be 
held  at  box  office. 

Telephone  Reservations:  for  two  days  prior  to  performance  desired,  telephone  res¬ 
ervations  will  be  accepted  at  the  phone  listed  and  tickets  held  in  your  name 
until  15  minutes  before  show  time. 

PORTLAND — October  10,  11,  12  A  13.  Tentative  only.  Benson  High  School. 
SEAmE— 6  Nightsl  8:30  P.M.  October  16,  17,  18,  19,  20  A  21. 

Palomar  Theatre,  3rd  A  University.  Advance  sale  at  Sherman  Clay, 

1624  4th,  MA  4-2504. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Watch  for  local  announcement,  October-November. 

LOS  ANGELES — 7  NighHI  8:30  P.M.  October  17,  19,  25,  26,  27.  Nov.  1  A  2. 
Wilshire-Ebell  Theatre,  4401  W.  8th  St.,  WEbster  9-11 28. 

Advance  sale  cilso  at  Mutual  Ticket  Agencies. 

BOSTON — 7  Nightsl  8:30  P.M.  November  26,  27,  28,  29,  30.  Dec.  1  A  2. 

New  England  Mutual  Hall,  225  Clarendon  St.,  COmmonowealth  6-7262. 

NEW  YORK  CITY — 5  Nightsl  8:30  P.M.  Dec.  S,  9,  28,  29,  30. 

Hunter  College  Assembly  Hall,  69  St.,  Bet.  Park  A  Lexington. 

Mail  A  Tel.  orders  not  accepted  yet. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. — 2  Nightsl  8:30  P.M.  December  14  A  18. 

Bushnell  Memorial,  166  Capital  Ave.,  JAckson  5-3177. 
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on  skis  manufactured  in  their  own 
countries,  and  no  doubt  Authier,  Ros- 
signol.  Dynamic,  Lamborghini,  et  al, 
look  forward  to  a  big  jump  in  sales 
when  their  national  teams  again  pro¬ 
duce  a  world  champion. 

The  most  impressive  fact  about 
racing  skis  that  has  been  established 
over  the  past  few  years  is  that  the 
maximum  competitive  life  of  a  pair 
on  the  feet  of  a  hotshot  is  about  ten 
days  to  two  weeks.  After  that  they 
go  soft,  lose  their  camber  and  zip 
and  slow  down  enough  to  make  a 
big  difference  in  a  racer’s  time.  A 
racer  on  the  international  circuit  may 
use  up  a  dozen  pairs  a  season,  and 
at  eighty  dollars  a  pair  or  more  that 
can  run  into  quite  a  bit  of  money. 
Complained  one  father  of  a  FIS-team 
daughter,  “It’s  like  maintaining  a 
string  of  polo  ponies.” 

That  is  one  reason  the  racers  are 
hoping  a  metal  ski  manufacturer  like 
Head  will  one  day  come  out  with 
a  racing  ski  that  will  do  everything 
a  wood  ski  can— yet  last  out  a  season. 


ITYROLI  TYROL’S  new  ski  &  snowboot  folder  is  out — ^full  of 
I  good  ideas  to  solve  your  boot  problems  and  make 

k  your  after-skiing  more  enjoyable.  There  is  a  hand- 

l  Bp  '  ^  made  TYROL  boot  to  fit  any  foot — any  budget — 
^  any  specification — in  stock  or  Made-to-Measure. 

Write  for  your  copy  and  receive  free  of  charge 
^  a  colorful  embroidered  TYROL  crest  las  illustrated) 

TYROL  boots  ore  sold  in  selected  shops  throughout  U.  S.  A.  &  Canada 


And  release  bindings? 

Yes,  by  all  means  release  bindings. 
It  is  foolish  not  to  use  them.  Release 
bindings  have  unquestionably  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lower  fracture  rate  and 
are  well  worth  additional  trouble  and 
expense. 

Which  to  buy?  The  best  binding 
at  your  shop  is  almost  certainly  the 
one  the  shop  swears  by,  because  a 
release  binding  is  no  better  than  the 
skill  of  the  mechanic  who  mounts  and 
adjusts  it,  the  experience  gained  in 
using  it  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  skier  himself.  When  a  ski  shop 
recommends  a  particular  binding  it 
knows  how  to  mount  that  binding 
and  give  you  the  proper  information 
for  maintaining  its  effectiveness— al¬ 
most  invariably.  For  those  who  wish 
to  mount  their  own  bindings,  there  is 
a  mine  of  information  in  back  issues 
of  SKI  (e.g.,  October,  1957,  issue) 
and  more  yet  to  come. 

Just  one  important  point:  make 
sure  that  when  your  ski  does  come  off 
in  a  spill,  that  it  neither  slices  down 
the  mountainside  by  itself  (and  per¬ 
chance  hits  another  skier)  nor  dangles 
loosely  from  your  foot.  There  are 
two  ways  to  circumvent  this  danger: 
(1)  use  a  good  firm  Arlberg  strap  or 
one  of  its  variations,  or  (2)  use  a 
Miller  Ski  Stop,  an  ingenious  gadget 
that  flips  a  runway  ski  over  and 
brakes  it  to  a  stop,  yet  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  normal  skiing. 
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Rouses  Point,  N.Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


1072  Beaver  Hall  Hill 
Montreal,  Canada 


far  Better 
Waterproofing 

IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND 


PROVED  IN  ANTARCTICA 

The  commander  of  the  Australian 
Antarctic  Expedition,  1953,  says: 
“We  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  waterproof  polish.” 

THE  DIFFERENCE!  Kiw.  Wet- 
Pruf  is  greaseless— it  never  over¬ 
softens,  never  stretches.  Shines  and 
conditions  as  it  waterproofs.  For  all 
footwear,  all  leather  except  suede, 
buck.  Brown,  Black,  Neutral  or  As¬ 
sorted  shades. 

If  not  available  at  your  favorite  shop, 
send  509  for  one 
'v.  tin  — postage  paid. 
/  Kiwi  Polish  Co. 

WPRIWIVI  \  Pottstown,  Penn. 


Headquarters  for  all  ski 
equipment  including 
*‘Head”  and  ^'Kneissl” 
skis,  **Haderer”  and 
“Kastinger*’  boots. 

ARLINGTON  CYCLE 

AND  SPORTS  LTD. 
1194  University  Street 
AAontreol,  Que.,  UN.  6-9435 


KIWI 

(m-wn) 
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SKI  WORKSHOP 


Correct  binding  position 

by  Hannes  Marker 


The  exact  spot  on  a  ski  where  a 
binding  should  be  mounted  has  been 
much  deliberated  over.  Let  us  desig¬ 
nate  this  spot  more  accurately  and 
call  it  the  “mounting  point.”  In  earlier 
days  the  middle  of  the  toe  strap  of 
the  old  rigid  toe  irons  was  placed 
plumb  over  the  mounting  point.  In 
recent  times  the  mounting  point 
(which  of  course  is  not  a  point  but 
a  line  across  the  ski)  has  commonly 
been  determined  no  longer  for  the 
middle  of  the  toe  strap  or  toe  iron 
sides,  but  for  the  front  edge  of  the 
boot  sole. 

There  has  been  much  disagreement 
on  the  location  of  this  mounting  point, 
and  the  controversy  is  certainly  as 
old  as  skiing  itself.  Even  among  ski 
instructors  and  racers  it  is  often  the 
subject  of  discussion. 

Also  in  the  cour^  of  time  this 
mounting  point  has  changed  in  de¬ 
cidedly  wilful  fashion,  as  the  result 
of  innovations  in  ski  construction  and 
developments  in  ski  technique  and 
teaching  methods.  The  mounting 
point  has  been  really  diflRcult  to  ar¬ 
rive  at. 

Well,  has  a  stock  solution  to  this 
problem  been  found?  Is  there  such  a 
thing?  I  maintain  there  is.  During 
years  of  uninterrupted  effort  I  have 
approached  the  mounting  point  from 
every  angle  and  attempted  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  secret. 

I  not  only  believe,  but  I  know,  and 
furthermore  I  can  prove,  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  this. 

During  the  past  three  seasons  I 
have  mounted  my  bindings  for  many 
national  teams,  wherever  I  was  asked 
to,  and  have  been  able  to  make  some 
comparisons.  The  high  point  of  my 
experiences  along  this  line,  I  gladly 
admit,  was  reached  in  working  with 
the  Austrian  athletes  who  invited  me 
to  their  pre-season  training  camp  last 
year. 

We  discussed  and  we  tested,  we 
measured  and  compared— among  all 
conceivable  makes  of  skis,  among  the 
most  various  shoe  sizes,  among  men 
and  women  skiers.  We  took  dozens 
of  measurements  in  cases  where  the 
users  were  completely  satisfied  with 
both  skis  and  binding  position,  but 


also  in  cases  where  the  slds  did  not  ! 
“sit”  exactly  right  in  a  turn. 

Following  these  measurements,  we 
made  individual  corrections.  Among 
the  world’s  most  famous  skiers, 
moving  a  binding  one  centimeter 
(less  than  half  an  inch)  forward  or 
backward  had  an  important  effect. 
These  skiers  have  an  infallible  sense 
of  correct  position  on  the  ski. 

After  weeks  of  painstaking  work, 
after  careful  measurement  of  a  total 
of  well  over  a  hundred  pairs  of  skis, 
after  noting  the  special  peculiarities  of 
dowTihill  skis,  hard-snow  skis,  soft- 
snow  skis  and  slalom  skis,  and  taking 
into  account  the  many  individual 
characteristics  of  numerous  men  and 
women  skiers  .  .  .  after  special  ski¬ 
ing  tests  involving  exaggerated  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  skis  ...  I  got  some  new 
results. 

These  results  agreed  with  the  bind¬ 
ing  mounting  formula  I  published  two 
years  before  in  every  case  where  the 
boot  size  was  greater  than  42  (8)* 
U.S.).  Only  the  smaller  boot  sizes 
were  treated  disadvantageously.  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  ski  manufacturers 
with  whom  I  was  in  contact  and  who 
were  also  seriously  engaged  with  this 
problem  have  corroborated  the  latest 
results  of  my  investigation  and  have 
adopted  my  findings. 

Today  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
my  earlier  supposition— that  the  boot 
size  influenced  mounting  substantially 
—was  a  mistake.  And  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  this  mistaken  view  is 
still  advocated  by  many  a  serious 
professional. 

Earlier  we  went  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  center  of  rotational 
force  lay  directly  under  the  ankle. 
That  is  wrong.  According  to  my  re¬ 
cent  experience,  and  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  the  best  skiers  in 
the  world,  the  rotational  force  in  a 
turn  has  its  center  under  the  middle 
of  the  ball  of  the  foot.  It  is  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  then,  not  the  ankle,  that 
must  therefore  always  remain  in  the 
.same  position  on  the  ski. 

Since  on  a  foot  the  distance  from 
the  tips  of  the  toes  to  the  middle  of 
the  ball  comes  to  less  than  a  third 
the  whole  length  of  the  foot,  the 


Styled  for  action  . . .  cut  for  comfort 
• . .  Profile  trail-tested  Ski  Wear  not 
only  looks  well,  but  behaves  well  on 
the  slopes  —  and  off.  Professionally- 
tailored  of  superb,  weather  -  resistant 
fabrics . . .  Profile’s  ski  apparel  wears 
well,  too.  For  all  the  family  ...  at 
all  fine  stores. 
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This  season 

SKI  FASTER 


ELVA’S  easily  applied,  durable  coat¬ 
ing  enables  you  to  ski  faster  by 
forming  a  smoother  running  surface. 
It  is  a  new  formula  competition  wax 
made  available  for  all  skiers. 

Send  $1.00  with  name  &  address  to: 

ELVA  SKI  WAX  CO. 

147  Ridg*  Rood 
UHca,  N«w  York 


MID-WEEK 

||00 

IMF  d«y  anil  up  •  childrtn  Vi  prica 

DAILY  SKI  LESSON  •  FWSA  Certified  School 
14  LIFTS  AND  TOWS  •  Unlimited  Use 
DELUXE  LODGING 
BREAKFAST  -  LUNCH  -  DINNER 

RORCi  mee 


California's  Foremost  Family  Resort 


difference  between  small  and  large 
feet  need  no  longer  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  binding  position.  This  makes 
the  determination  of  the  mounting 
point  substantially  simpler. 

So  I  must  modify  somewhat  my  old 
mounting  formula,  which  I  will  call 
“Formula  58.”  At  the  present  stage 
of  ski  construction,  ski  technique  and 
teaching  methods  my  new  formula 
provides  the  easiest,  and  also  the 
most  exact,  method  of  determining 
the  mounting  point.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  by  now  of  having  proved 
itself  in  actual  practice  a  hundred 
times  over: 

Half  the  height  of  the  ski  two 

centimeters  (415  inch)  —  screw 

holes. 

»  «  • 

SELF-TAPPING  SCREWS  HOLD 

A  screw  of  the  self-tapping  form— 
that  is,  threaded  right  up  to  the  head 
—has  nearly  twice  the  holding  power 
of  an  ordinary  wood  screw,  according 
to  Mitch  Cubherly,  inventor  of  the  Cub- 
co  binding. 

Tests  have  shown  that  it  takes  1,300 
pounds  to  pull  a  three-quarter-inch  self¬ 
tapping  screw  out  of  hickory  and  only 
700  pounds  to  pull  the  same  size  con¬ 
ventional  screw  out  of  hickory. 

Self-tapping  screws  longer  than  one- 
half  inch  should  not  be  hardened,  how¬ 
ever,  because  a  case-hardened  tapping 
screw  is  brittle  and  the  head  will  break 
off  easily.  The  danger  of  breaking  is 
greater  with  metal  skis  because  the 
screw  tends  to  go  in  crookedly. 

For  the  Cubco  only  the  half-inch 
screws  with  a  round  head  are  hardened. 
Longer  screws  are  soft.  On  metal  slds 
the  long  screws  should  be  used  only 
after  inserting  and  removing  a  short 
screw,  lubricated  with  wax,  to  cut  the 
thread. 

«  «  • 

'These  points  should  be  noted: 

1.  By  the  height  of  the  ski  I  mean 
the  length  of  a  string  hanging  plumb 
to  the  floor  from  the  very  tip  of  a 
ski  stood  upright.  With  no  ski  should 
the  length  designation  of  the  factory 
be  taken  as  the  obligatory  measure¬ 
ment;  every  ski  must  be  measured 
in  the  above-described  manner  for 
correct  binding  mounting. 

2.  Tbis  formula  holds  for  the 
Marker- Automatic  Simplex  with  spe¬ 
cial  downhill  skis,  with  normal 
pleasure  skis  and  touring  skis  and 
with  any  other  skis  that  are  normally 
used  in  “grippy”  snow. 

3.  With  special  slalom  skis  and  any 
hard-snow  skis  intended  for  use  ex¬ 
clusively  on  packed  or  icy  piste,  the 


PRICE  LEADER 

of  the  famous 


of  imported 

SKI  BOOTS 


•  COMPLETE  DOUBLE  BOOT 

•  PREMIUM  LEATHER  El^ 
•  ALL  HANDMADE  ClzU 

"your  first  step  to  safety  &  pleasure" 

Request  folder  H.2 

P&M  DISTRIBUTORS 
9  VERNON  ST.,  FLORAL  PARK,  N.Y. 
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binding  is  to  be  moved  forward  an 
additional  centimeter, 

4.  The  above  formula  remains  un¬ 
changed  for  shoe  sizes  38  through 
44  (5  through  10  U.S.).  For  sizes 
over  44  the  binding  should  be  moved 
one-half  centimeter  (1/5  inch)  more 
forward,  for  sizes  under  38  one-half 
centimeter  backward  from  the  prede¬ 
termined  position. 

In  order  to  offer  a  binding  mount¬ 
ing  formula  that  is  uniform  and  exact 
and  applies  to  all  bindings  generally, 

I  have  issued  my  formula  in  another 
version.  Suppose  you  put  a  boot  on 
a  ski  and  hold  the  toe  against  a 
Marker-Automatic  Simplex  toe  unit. 
Take  a  pencil  and  draw  a  line  on  the 
ski  exactly  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
boot  sole.  If  you  take  away  boot 
and  binding,  you  still  have  marked 
on  the  ski  the  proper  position  of  the 
boot  on  the  ski.  This  line,  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  front  edge 
of  the  boot  sole,  is  about  three  centi¬ 
meters  (1-1/5  inch)  distant  from  the 
screw  holes  of  the  Simplex. 

If  you  were  to  use  another  binding 
on  this  ski,  you  could  go  right  ahead 
and  mount  it,  because  you  have 
marked  the  front  edge  of  the  boot 
sole,  which  is  an  entirely  satisfactory 
point  of  reference. 

From  this  is  derived  with  ease  the 
general  formula  for  all  ski  bindings. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  allow  me 
even  to  make  a  jingle  out  of  it: 

Half  a  ski  less  half  an  inch 
Makes  every  mounting  job  a 
cinch! 

(Translator  s  Note:  Marker  says  “half 
the  height  of  the  ski  less  one  centi¬ 
meter,”  but  he  couldnt  find  a  rhyme 
for  centimeter  in  German,  so  why 
should  I  try  in  English?) 

It  is  certainly  worthwhile  for  every 
skier  to  keep  this  little  formula  in 
mind.  Many  a  skier  who  has  been 
dissatisfied,  in  a  hitherto  inexplicable 
way,  with  the  characteristics  of  his 
skis,  and  who  perhaps  hasn’t  yet  been 
able  to  find  the  cause,  may  perhaps 
with  the  new  Formula  58  hold  the 
key  to  better  success  in  his  hand. 

—By  permission  from  SKI, 
Stuttgart,  Germany 

Editors  Note:  Markers  formula  is  in 
approximate  agreement  with  recom¬ 
mendations  previously  published  by 
SKI,  the  main  difference  lying  in  the 
method  of  measuring  the  length  of 
the  ski.  Most  beginning  and  interme¬ 
diate  skiers  will  find  the  forward 
“slalom”  or  “hard-snow”  position 
more  suitable. 


\lzl  vacation  ? 


POWDER  SNOW  .  .  .  From  mid-November 
through  April,  Alto  has  the  best  snow,  both 
packed  and  powder,  in  America. 

FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE  ...  The  Rust¬ 
ler  is  a  lodge  for  the  discriminating  skier, 
where  informality  and  good  taste  prevail. 
Alpine  Bar  and  intimate  fireside  lounge. 

NO  LONG  LIFT  LINES  .  .  .  Never  more 
than  20  minutes  wait  for  any  one  of  Alta's 
three  chairlifts,  all  close  to  the  lodge. 

EXCELLENT  FOOD  .  .  .  Continental  and 
American  cuisine,  blended  to  suit  every  taste 
by  Chef  Menendez. 

AND  A  QUIET  SLEEP  .  .  . 


Please  write  —  we'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 


EDWARD  S.  SIEGEL,  Mgr. 

ALTA,  VIA  SANDY,  UTAH 


styled 


with  all  the 


itself 


see  your  dealer 
or  write  for  catalog 


■ 

IN  BLACK  ANO-Wf 


B.  r.  MOOR!  A  CO. 
Newport  9  Vormont 


AVAILABLE 

OR  COLOR,  8MM  OR  16MM 


World  Chompions,  0««p  Pow^or,  Chilo, 

Authto,  SwUiortond,  Fronco,  Conodo,  ^spon,  Sun 
Voifoy.  Alta,  Atommoth.  to  montion  a  fow  con  now 
bo  youn  to  viow  in  your  own  homo.  Cut  tho  HHos  off, 
spltco  thorn  m  with  your  own  homo  movioB  ond  thow 
your  frtonds  whoro  you  spond  your  sporo  ttroo. 

WAMEN  MHIU  RROO.,  113  No.  Vorioont  Av*.. 
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E6U  Sr/GUM,  DhUibutor, 

9  Downing  Rd.,  Hanovor,  N.H. 

Plooso  $ond . copios  of  SKI  ABC 

(English  odilioni  at  $3.95  ooch  plus 
9(  poslogo  to: 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE  ..  STATE . 

Q  Chock  onclosod  Q  COD 


THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION 
IN  SKI  TECHNIQUE! 

SKI  ABC 

By  Georges  Joubert,  Ski 
CocKh,  University  of  Grenoble, 
and  Jean  Vuamet,  3-way 
French  Alpine  Champion. 

“Goorgo*  Jowbort’s  book  is  boing 
publishod  at  procisoly  tho  right 
timo.  it  it  oxcollont  bocauto  it  ro- 
vools  tho  socrots  of  a  tochniquo 
which  hot  motwrod;  it  roducot  to 
lowt  cu  simpio  os  possiblo  tho 
movomontt  used  by  today’s  chant* 
piont”  —  EMIU  AILAIS  —  RALPH 
NULUR 


Soo  your  ski  shop,  or  writo: 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


CHEERY  GREETING 


Humor,  best  wishes  and  skiing  ore 
wrapped  up  in  this  off-beat  greeting  cord 
in  doring  deep  purple  and  gay  lavender. 
Printed  on  white  quality  cord-weight  vel¬ 
lum,  it  has  matching  baronial  five-  by 
six-inch  envelopes.  Ten  cents  each  in 
eight  cents  eoch  for  100  to  500.  For  im¬ 
printing  your  name,  odd  $2.50  for  25- 
100;  $3.50  for  100-200;  $4.50  for  200- 
500.  No  cod's.  Catalogue  on  request 
from  Beau  Monde,  Dept.  SP,  469  Bea¬ 
con  St.,  Boston  15,  Moss. 

SKI-CAST 

Ski-Cost  is  the  most  versatile  plastic 
repair  material  for  skis  that  we've  come 
across.  It  fixes  plostic  bases,  holds  edge 
screws,  fills  gouges,  cements  cracks  and 
bonds  permanently  with  both  wood  and 
metal.  The  stuff  sells  for  $10.00  a  pint 
con  prepaid.  That's  the  smallest  quantity 
you  con  buy,  but  its  shelf  life  is  just 
about  unlimited,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  Scotty's  Skihous,  Box  187,  Sun 
Volley,  Ido. 


FOR  YOUR  VOLKSWAGEN 

the  Swiss  AUTOLUX.  Ideal 
for  VW’s,  hardtop  and  con¬ 
vertible:  2  pr.  model,  $5.95; 
4  pr.  model,  $10.95 


SKI  STOP 

If  your  bind¬ 
ing  should  re¬ 
lease  in  a 
fall,  the  ski  will  neither  spin  dangerously 
on  your  foot  nor  careen  down  the  moun¬ 
tain— if  it  is  equipped  with  a  stop.  The 
Miller  Ski  Stop  sells  for  $6.95  a  pair, 
including  the  new  outomotic  anchor 
hooks.  If  your  dealer  happens  not  to 
hove  it,  you  can  order  by  moil  from 
Provo  Ski  Shop,  Provo,  Ut^h,  and  your 
stop  will  be  shipped  prepaid; 


FIREPLACE  AID 


For  o  friend  with  o  fireplace  or  Frank¬ 
lin  stove,  here's  o  gift  thofc  handsome 
and  practical.  This  fire  belRtws  is  hand¬ 
made  in  Norway,  has  copper  decorations 
and  hondpointed  design  in  bright  colors. 
It's  9 Vi  inches  long,  7 Vi  lynches  wide 
and  priced  at  $11.95  froni  Arne  Gjes- 
teby,  26  Gorden  Lone,  Wajthom,  Moss. 


FOR  OTHER  FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  aRS 

the  well-known  ECKEL  CARRIER.  At  your 
favorite  ski  shop.  4  or  5  pr.  model, 
$15.95. 


ALPINE  &  WINTER 
J  J  RECORDS 
Send  for  list  of  over 
20  IP’s 


BOB  DUNCAN  RECORD  SHOP 


10  Keorsorge  Si.,  North  Cenwey,  N.  H. 


Antrim  TirsI  Skse— Hast  Saws 
aaly  $11-95  +  Sl.OO  paatafa 

Uppers  are  one  mild 
piece  of  leather. 
Brown.  Life-Ionr  rub¬ 
ber  soles,  waterproof, 
fully  leather  lined 
with  band-sewn  welts. 
Kawhide  laces.  Send 
foof  ontline  and  bIm. 
Men's  and  women’s. 


Mess. 
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SHEFLEY’S  LTD. 

Imported  ski  sv/eofers,  men’s  &  ladies'. 
Cgrdigons,  pullovers,  some  2  lb.  weight. 
Woterproof  pullovers,  socks.  Reversible 
Windbreokers  with  &  without  hood:  $18.95 

P.O.  Bov  355,  Corono  Del  Mar,  Calif. 


U.S.A.  DRINKING  SWEATER 

Excellent  warmup  garment  for  drinking  bouts,  beer 
bust,  and  other  sporting  events.  Quolity  cotton 
fabric  in  white  only.  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  &  XL  Only 
$5.75  postpaid.  Choice  of  Hooded  or  7ipper  style. 


MONEY  TRANSLATOR 


SPANISH  DRINKING  FLASK  (bota) 

The  most  efficient,  genuine  imported,  swill  flask 
ever  devised  to  throw  a  picnic,  beach  party,  or  a 
fraternity  blast  into  hysterics.  Genuine  leother, 
holds  one  liter  of  suitable  grog,  should  lost  a  life* 
time.  ONLY  $5.75  ppd.  satisfaction  guoranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

•wiirE.  i 


Going  abroad?  Puzzled  about  ex¬ 
change  rotes?  Pop  o  handy  money  col- 
culotor  into  your  pocket  and  never  get 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  money  changing. 
This  handy  toal  shows  you  the  value  af 
U.S.  shekels  in  foreign  currency — every¬ 
thing  from  o  ten-cent  piece  to  $100. 
Calculators  for  Europe,  For  East  and 
Asia,  and  Central  America,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Mexico  available  for  50  cents 
each  from  Harold  Reuther  &  Co.,  Inc., 
562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

MUSIC  FOR  SKIERS 
Music  of  the  Swiss  Alps, and  The  Aus¬ 
trian  Alps  are  twa  titles  omang  eighteen 
or  so  favorite  skiers'  albums  available  at 
$3.98  plus  $.25  postage  fram  Bob  Dun- 
^  con  Record  Shop,  North  Conway,  N.H. 
The  Duncan  shop  will  gladly  send  a  list 
of  available  discs  an  request.  They  ore 
all  twelve-inchers,  33  rpm,  for  the  most 
port  recorded  in  Europe. 


2^  WARRM 

‘  &SKIS 

nfc*  Hiiwiwis  Ski  Si^pa  Of  Six  ILm 
^  Saiir,  fet,  BBxiUrJi,  And  Frosfbft 


Ml 

11  •!.  Slalom 
Hiball  Gloun 
lllluttrat*  tlx  got** 
in  Hir»«  celort  on  cUar 
glott.  Platinum  band. 
Sol  of  6  .  .  .  $10.U 
postpaid 

Ian  Adirondack  Storo 

oxclutivol 

loft: 

7  by  5  Coramic  Ash¬ 
tray.  Hand  docoralod 
skior  in  fuii  color, 
gold  odgod.  $4.S0 
postpaid 


YODELING  KIT  OFFER 
Anyone  Can  Yodel 

Contains  on  explanation  of  the  art  of  yodel- 
ing:  paper  cover  $1.00 

hard  cover  $2.00 

Anyone  Con  Yodel  on  instructional  long 
playing  album:  $5.00 

45  r.p.m.  yodeling  records  of  "Yodeling 
Santo  Clous,"  "Skier's  Toy"  (also  available 
in  sheet  music),  ptus  a  selection  of  other 
modern  yodel  tunes.  $1.50 

Write: 

BUCHER'S  YODELING 
SCHOOL 

515  E.  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado 


■igkl: 

■eoutifully  hand-mode 
pewter  Skiing  Figures. 

Pins  fer  caps  er  lo- 
peis,  aise  same  fig¬ 
ures  en  beie  ties. 

$1.35  - 

Write  fer  iilustreted"  cotaleg  ef  fine 
meuntain-made  preducts  fer  ceuntry 
living. 


Lough  at  Warren's  rtdiculousiy  funny  cotteons 
of  trailer  life  in  the  parking  loH  of  the  wesH  finest 
eesorts.  Read  about  the  fontcntic  trail  he  left  of 
rabbit  carcasses,  empty  ketchup  bettles,  and 
forged  lift  tickets.  Tee  Impossible  to  believe  but 
with  photos  to  prove  it. 


113  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Suite  310 
Los  Angeles  4,  Colifamia 


ADIRONDACK  STORE 

103  Lake  Placid  Read,  Saranac 

fust  19  minutes  from  Whitefoce 


lost  Colorful 


k,  f«ttorad  f*  your, 
highosf  oxcoliopea 
lorod  aipBioins  will 
^  rocorf  in 


noodc 

— -fhaso  1^^ 
disfinguish  ^ 
•ny  winfor  «| 

Wrif*  fwp  I 

«hhI  firtt  ixf 
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America’s  most  famous  ^  . 

skimoviemaker  tells  about 

the  vicissitudes  of  travel  | 

and  photography  on  a  typical  j 

year’s  circuit  of  audiences  t 

and  famous  ski  areas 
around  the  world 


"You  mean  you  didn't  get  the  first  nine  in  the  downhill?!!" 
Joy  (center)  expostulates  with  assistant  cameramen  Roland 
Polmedo  (also  on  official)  and  Lois  Jay  (also  wife)  during 
the  world  alpine  championship  races  at  Bad  Gastein,  Austria 


The  Glamorous  Life 


“My,  what  a  glamorous  life  you 
lead!  Just  dashing  around  the  world 
all  the  time,  skiing  and  having  fim— 
some  racket!”  ...  I’d  like  to  have 
a  dollar  for  the  number  of  times  I 
have  heard  variations  on  that  theme. 
I  could  probably  retire. 

To  be  successful  in  any  business, 
a  lot  of  hard  work  has  to  be  done. 
In  the  ski  film  business,  however,  the 
v’ork  somewhat  resembles  an  iceberg 
-seven-eighths  of  it  lies  hidden  and 
never  appears  to  the  gay  crowds  who 
come  to  see  the  shows.  They  see  a 
two-hour  finished  product,  enjoy  the 
laughs  and  the  excitement,  and  go 
home  chattering,  “What  a  life!  Why 
don’t  we  get  into  it?”  Why  not  in¬ 
deed?  Come  on  along  .  .  .  let’s  take 
last  year  as  an  example. 

It  is  the  end  of  January,  and  you 
have  been  on  the  lecture  circuit  since 
October  practically  non-stop,  cover¬ 
ing  thousands  of  miles  from  coast  to 
coast.  Behind  you  now  for  another 
year  are  the  nightmares  of  incompe¬ 
tent  projectionists,  tom  film,  grounded 
planes,  and  endless  late  receptions 
after  show  after  show  after  show. 
You  have  not  even  touched  foot  to  a 
pair  of  skis;  you  barely  have  time 
to  answer  your  relentless  flow  of  mail 


by  John  Jay 

as  you  sputnik  about  the  land.  But 
now  comes  your  “holiday,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  friends.  “OfiF  to  the  Alps 
tomorrow?  How  we  envy  you!” 

You  give  your  last  show— to  a 
couple  of  thousand  people  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Civic  Auditorium, 
whose  bamlike  acoustics  have  been 
known  to  make  strong  men  weep. 
Never  mind,  you  leave  tomorrow  for 
Au.stria,  to  start  filming  the  new  show 
—when  you  really  ought  to  be  head¬ 
ing  for  a  nursing  home.  You  haven’t 
even  been  to  your  ou;7i  home  for 
over  two  weeks  now,  and  you  hope 
your  wife  has  packed  all  the  essen¬ 
tials,  closed  the  house,  turned  down 
the  thermostat,  forwarded  the  mail, 
turned  off  the  milkman,  and  made 
the  plane. 

Meanwhile,  you’ve  got  your  own 
problems— freezing  rain  and  fog  all 
over  the  midwest.  After  three  passes, 
you  make  Idlewild  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer,  only  to  be  delayed  by  engine 
trouble  on  your  overseas  plane.  The 
first  race  at  the  world  sld  champion¬ 
ships  in  Bad  Gastein  starts  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours.  All  other  flights  are 
booked  solid  except  one  to  London; 
you  check  .  .  .  “Diverting  to  Shan¬ 
non.  London  socked  in  solid.”  So 


you  spend  a  sleepless  night  on  an 
airport  bench  watching  the  clock. 
Removing  the  splinters  for  a  pre¬ 
dawn  takeoff,  you  make  Zurich  with 
some  lucky  tailwinds  and  the  Bad 
Gastein  train  on  the  dead  run,  just 
in  time  to  discover: 

(1)  All  slopes  are  north,  and  all 
races  will  be  run  in  semi-darkness; 

(2)  approximately  40,000  persons 
will  be  clustered  around  the  course, 
skiing  in  Austria  having  the  popularity 
of  major  league  baseball  in  America; 

(3)  the  press  passes  that  you  had 
written  for  in  quintuplicate  a  year 
before  are  nowhere  in  existence. 

You  spend  your  last  remaining  mil¬ 
ligrams  of  energy  shouting  hybrid 
German  into  Austrian  telephones,  and 
scurrying  from  one  crowded  office  to 
another.  Then,  when  you  struggle  up 
the  course,  you  find  your  press  card 
admits  you  only  to  (a):  the  grand¬ 
stand,  where  nothing  short  of  the 
Palomar  2()0-inch  telescope  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  locate  the  racers,  or  (b):  a  * 
roped-off  corral  between  the  courses  * 
where  about  half  the  working  press 
of  Europe  and  North  America  are 
fighting  for  positions  like  steers  in  a 
stockyard.  ^ 

You  worm  through  the  spectators 
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at  what  looks  like  the  best  flush,  send 
your  wife  down  to  cover  the  finish, 
and  wait.  The  crowd  starts  tossing 
snowballs  at  you  to  move,  shouting, 
“We  have  paid  many  shillings!”  You 
^offer  to  reimburse  them,  mentally 
^wondering  if  this  is  deductible  from 
next  year’s  income  tax.  More  snow¬ 
balls,  which  splatter  your  valuable 
lenses.  You  are  not  amused. 

A  guard  pushes  you  roughly;  you 
flourish  your  press  card;  he  shakes  his 
head— “Nicht  gut!”  You  protest  that 
you  speak  only  English;  instantly,  a 
dozen  interpreters  pop  up  in  the 
crowd  around  you.  You  beat  an  ab¬ 
ject  retreat,  and  climb  an  old  pine 
tree  already  inhabited  by  two  Rus¬ 
sians,  one  Norwegian,  and  three  small 
boys.  All  of  them  protest  this  inva¬ 
sion  in  various  languages,  which  you 
ignore;  then  the  Russian  climbs  down 
from  his  branch  and  produces  a  rental 
contract  for  the  entire  tree,  which 
he  waves  under  your  nose!  (He  had 
actually  leased  it  from  an  Austrian 
farmer  for  the  whole  FIS.) 

You  start  to  climb  down  and  then 
a  roar  from  the  crowd  signals  Bud 
Werner’s  run;  you  swing'  desperately 
to  film  him  just  as  he  falls  at  gate  54 
—and  the  branch  breaks,  dropping 
^you  neatly  into  the  snow  and  ending 
your  filming  problems  with  that 
camera  for  the  next  few  days.  Grab¬ 
bing  the  little  magazine  camera  you 
carry  for  emergencies,  you  film  fran¬ 
tically  for  the  rest  of  the  race  between 
40,000  pairs  of  ski  boots,  and  pray 
that  your  wife  is  getting  something 
—anything— at  the  bottom.  Luckily, 
she  did. 

So  you  send  your  broken  camera 
in  to  Salzburg,  and  five  days  and 
500  shillings  later  it  returns— in  worse 
shape  than  when  it  left  you.  Nothing 
can  be  rented  .  .  .  the  men’s  down¬ 
hill  coming  up  .  .  .  you  have  Andy 
Lawrence  and  Roland  Palmedo 
shooting  for  you  with  all  your  other 
spare  cameras  ...  so  you  march 
out  and  buy  a  complete  Austrian 
movie  camera,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  night  translating  the  German 
instructions.  Of  course,  it  jams  any¬ 
way  during  the  race,  but  by  now  you 
are  insensible,  and  well— do  you  still 
want  to  get  into  this  life?  What’s 
.  that?  For  the  skiing?  Oh.  .  .  . 

I  ^  Let’s  see  now.  We  stayed  at  Bad 

'  Gastein  for  ten  days,  and  I  had  skis 

on  my  feet  exactly  one-half  hour, 

when  I  went  down  the  men’s  down- 

hiU  course  behind  Andy  Lawrence- 
far  behind,  I  might  add— looking  for 
camera  setups  that  weren’t  already 


Swiss  Jmports 

EMBROIDERED  SHOULDER  PATCHES 

®  ENAMELLED  SKI  PINS 

Free  artist's  sketch  and  price  list 
GUS  GNEHM'S  SPORT  CHALET 
116  So.  Tracy,  BOZEMAN.  MONT. 


WRITE  P.  O  BOX  2449,  RENO,  FOR 
DETAILS  OR  RESERVATIONS 


THE  international  meeting  place 
for  skiers  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  SWITZERLAND 

9  different  chair  lifts, 
cable-airways  and  T-bar  lifts 
over  SO  well-known  runs  in  the  area 
Interesting  rotes 
(or  ski  enthusiasts  in  January 
Ernst  Scherz,  Managing  Proprietor 
I  nformation-Reservations: 

Edith  L.  Turner  Hotel  Representative,  Inc. 
51  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  V.— 
MUrroy  Hilt  7-6070 
or  See  Your  Travel  Agent 


Jay  films  Juneou  icefields 


rented  by  Russians  or  verboten  to  the 
press.  With  a  Yale-Bowl-size  crowd 
swarming  all  around  you,  skis  are 
about  as  useful  as  a  forty-foot  yacht. 
But,  you  say,  surely  it  isn’t  all  com¬ 
petition?  No,  thank  heaven,  it  isn’t. 
However,  there  is  the  little  matter  of 
weather.  .  .  . 

It  had  been  getting  steadily 
warmer  each  day  during  the  FIS,  and 
the  closing  ceremonies  were  held  in 
a  cozy  pea-soup  fog,  which  makes  a 
great  filter  for  Kodachrome,  especially 
at  night.  (The  events  were  held  up 
half  an  hour  while  Toni  Sailer  fought 
to  get  out  of  his  hotel  room  through 
the  howling  mob  of  autograph 
hounds.  He  finally  escaped  out  a 
back  window  and  down  a  fire  escape. ) 
Luckily,  some  television  character 
had  brought  along  a  pair  of  spotlights 
operated  by  a  storage  battery;  his 
assistant  lugged  these  around,  while 
visions  of  hernias  danced  through  his 
head.  I  clung  to  this  guy  like  a  leech, 
gave  him  a  hand  with  the  batteries, 
and  ground  away  every  time  his 
light  went  on.  Others  caught  on,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  afiFair,  he  looked 
like  the  pied  piper,  or  the  head  of  a 
conga  line  at  Roseland,  with  fifty 
lensmen  tagging  along  behind,  free- 
loading  on  his  kilowatts. 

For  some  reason,  all  award  cere¬ 
monies  at  international  ski  events  aref 
conducted  on  an  ice  rink,  and  the 
photographers  have  to  imitate  Eliza 
in  a  hundred-yard  dash  across  the 
j  ice  to  the  dais  each  time  a  winner  is 
!  crowned.  Those  with  prehensile  feet 
j  make  out  the  best;  I  soon  learned  to 
j  wear  ice  creepers.  (At  Oslo  I  smart- 
I  ened  up  and  put  on  hockey  skates, 


DESIGNED  ST 
EMUE  AUAIS 


Seupless 
Olym|iique 
Combination 
Allais  Plastic 
Allais  tacer 


Metallic 
Slalom 
Giant  Slalom 
Easyflex 
Downhill 


All  skis  mide  in  France  from 
the  finest  selected  material. 
From  $64.00  to  $110. 

Ask  your  nearest  ski  shop  for 
information  or  write  us,  the 
sole  U.S.  distributor,  for  a 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


THRU 

A  SKIER’S  EYES 

•k  Equipment  k  Apparel 
k  Travel  k  Snow  Reports 


N.Y.S.  THRUWAY  EXIT  38 

LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 


CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors  early 
publication,  higher  royalty,  national  distribution, 
and  beautifully  designed  books.  All  subjects 
welcomed.  Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
AHa.  Ml.  USHER — 489  Filth  Av.,  Niw  Yark  17,  N.Y. 


...easy  minutes  from 
12  major  ski  areas . . .  plush  fo 
modest  accommodations  for  skiers 
of  Reno's  new  million  dollar 
H-A-ROLIDS 
PONY  EXPRESS 
3L.OOC3-E,  INC. 


Position  open  in  Aspen  ski  shop  for  girl  21  to 
IS  with  business  experience.  Skiing  aoility  sec¬ 
ondary  to  experience  selling  sportsweor.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Position  not  open  to  one  interested  in  ski  bum¬ 
ming  for  a  season.  Position  is  full  time  with 
onnuol  paid  vacation.  Write  at  once  giving 
full  qualifications.  Include  recent  phone  num¬ 
ber.  Replies  are  confidential.  SKI  MAGAZINE, 
Box  M,  Hanover,  N.H. 
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GATEWAY  TO  THE  1960  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


II 


which  gave  me  a  thirty  second  ad¬ 
vantage  every  time,  until  I  was  ruled 
out  on  a  technicality.)  Once  at  the 
dais,  you  scream  at  the  winner  in 
whatever  language  you  think  appro¬ 
priate,  while  fending  ofiF  blows  to  your 
^gular  from  angry  Arriflexes,  Leicas 
and  Speed  Graphics.  When  Lucile 
Wheeler  got  her  first  gold  medal,  I 
managed  to  shout  above  the  din,  “A 
smile  for  Gray  Rocks,  Ciele!”  and 
she  whirled  around  and  beamed  into 
my  lens— said  later  it  was  “the  only 
phrase  I  understood  all  evening,  and 
did  it  ever  sound  good!” 

The  next  day  it  rained— and  con¬ 
tinued  to  rain  for  a  week.  We  had 
moved  to  St.  Anton,  where  we  man¬ 
aged  to  snatch  a  few  minutes’  footage 
of  Chic  Igaya  on  the  Valluga  be¬ 
tween  typhoons.  The  snow  was 
tricky,  breakable  crust,  but  Chic  han¬ 
dled  it  as  though  it  was  packed 
powder,  and  for  those  scenes  I  could 
only  thank  the  weather— and  Chic— 
for  a  fantastic  exhibition  of  skiing 
skill  under  conditions  that  would 
make  most  of  us  stick  to  chess  by 
the  fireside  or  writing  letters  and 
postcards.  Finally,  it  rained  so  hard 
the  streets  of  St.  Anton 'looked  hke 
tributaries  to  the  Mississippi— water 
mshing  by  so  hard  it  knocked  skiers 
9  their  feet— and  I  got  one  mem¬ 
orable  shot  of  a  skier  pushing  his  car 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  an  um- 
i  brella  in  the  other,  until  he  slipped 

I  and  went  down  in  the  torrent  like  a 
collapsed  spinnaker  in  a  gale. 

,  We  went  to  Klosters— and  it 
i  promptly  began  to  snow.  Our  spirits 
!  rose.  FlufFy  powder,  sparkling  sun— 

;  now  we  would  get  those  pictures! 

The  only  trouble  was  that  it  never 
,  stopped  snowing.  Day  after  day  after 
j  day  the  silent  flakes  came  down; 
j  day  after  day  after  day  more  rvms 
Ml  the  mountain  were  closed  because 
(tf  avalanche  danger,  until  finally  only 
>  the  Schwarzee  Alp  was  open  through 
1  flie  trees,  and  it  looked  like  a  scene 
from  my  Japanese  football  game  on 
skis.  We  did  get  some  skiing,  I  will 
>  admit,  if  you  call  sliding  around  in 
waist  deep  snow  with  a  hundred 
others,  in  visibility  that  resembled  a 
bottle  of  milk,  skiing.  Still,  it  was 
skiing  without  the  camera  albatross 
around  my  neck— and  those  days  are 
^•igrare. 

'  On  to  Cstaad,  where  we  had  res- 
.  ervations,  not  only  for  hotel  space, 
but  also  for  an  actor— one  Otto  Brand, 

I  best  Swiss  exponent  of  wedeln  in 

deep  powder.  Snow  continued  to  fall  , 


MAS  IT: 


„and  orrnsr 
imoufs 


JNDRIO’  BY  BOGNER 


Complem  rental  and  repair  facilities 

DON’t  MISS  OUR  PRE-SEASON  SALE 
OF  LAST  YEAR’S  MODELS! 


FORTV-FtVE  EAST  FtfTY-NINTH  STREET,  N^R  MADISON  AVENUE 
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STEVE  LOHR 


Organizing  European 
SKI  TOURS  since  1948 


GENERAL  TOURS,  Inc 


595  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y 


J  SATURDAY 
SKI  SPECIAL 
Weekly  Departures 


INDEPENDENT 
SKI  TRIPS 
Daily  Departures 


I  9th  Annual 
Ski  Tour 

FRANK  SCOFIELD 
Zurs  and  Klosters 
March  14  via  Swissair 


6th  Kitzbuhel 
Ski  Safari 
BILL  WHITEFORD 
TED  CLOSE 
Feb.  7  via  KLM 


n  3rd  Medical 
Convention  Tour 
Davos  and  Bad  Gastein 
Dr.  CURT  dc  CRINIS 
Dr.  GLENN  MacDONALD 
March  6  via  Swissair 


J  Mercedes-Benz 
Ski  Tour 

FRANK  SUNDERLAND 
January  31 
via  Lufthansa 


Joy  films  Timberline,  Mt.  Hood,  Ore. 

for  another  week,  while  Otto’s  salary 
and  our  hotel  bill  ticked  away  like  a 
taxi  meter.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
give  up  and  go  into  mourning,  skies 
cleared  and  we  swooped  o£F  in  a 
Bell  helicopter  for  three.  In  seven 
minutes  we  had  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  9,000-foot  peak  a  few  miles 
outside  of  town.  Not  a  track  marred 
its  virgin  white  slopes.  The  sun  blazed 
out  of  a  clear  blue  alpine  sky,  and 
there  was  almost  no  wind.  We  worked^  ' 
like  beavers,  Lois  and  I,  each  with  a 
camera,  taking  shots  from  the  heli¬ 
copter,  and  from  moving  skis,  as  we 
schussed  behind  the  incredible  Otto, 
who  undulates  like  a  porpoise 
through  the  soft  white  stuff.  At  one 
point,  the  helicopter  pilot  got  so  ex¬ 
cited  watching  Otto  that  he  forgot  to 
look  ahead,  and  we  had  to  pull  up 
sharply  to  avoid  the  tops  of  some  tall 
pines  through  which  Otto  was  now 
doing  a  dancing  slalom.  It  made  a 
good  shot. 

For  two  and  a  half  days  we  worked 
this  way  from  dawn  to  dusk,  racing 
the  weather,  and  then  it  socked  in 
again,  but  we  had  what  we  wanted 
—about  ten  minutes  of  the  loveliest 
powder-snow  skiing  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  helicopter  opens  a  whole  new 
frontier  to  the  skier,  away  from  the 
squirrel-cage  crowds  that  pack  the 
lift  areas.  Prices  are  reasonable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  skiing  you  get— flights 
average  about  twelve  dollars  a  per-  ( 
son,  depending  on  the  height  of  thej^  | 
peak  you  choose. 

So  that  was  our  European  trip— 
approximately  three  good  days  in  five 
weeks  of  work— from  which  we  re¬ 
turned  to  be  greeted  as  usual  with. 


IMiniMIHMiniMMIIItlllHMMHIIItlltniHIMIMIIMIIIMIIIIMMIHMIMIIIKIIIIItllUIIII' 

In  AROSA,  Switzerlond 
enjoy  the  Swiss  atmosphere 
and  American-style  comfort 
at  the 


Interoale  Ski  Shop 

SPORTSWEAR  —  IMPORTS 
Interoale,  New  Hampshire 
Bob  Shannon  Mgr. 


HOTEL  HOF  MAHAN 


i  For  reservations  write  to:  The  Manager 
i  Hotel  Hof  Maran 

i  Arosa,  Switzerland 

^iminiiniiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHi . it 


Rudolf  Roininger,  former  world  ski  chompion 


Badrutf’s 


PALACE  HOTEL 


St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 

Many  new  Telepheriques  and  ski 
lifts  as  high  as  10,000  ft.  a.s.l.  Best 
powder  snow  skiing  until  Easter. 
New:  In  construction  PIZ  CORVATSCH 
TELEPHERIQUE  11,000  ft.  a.s.l. 
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THE  ARLBERG  INN  SKI  SHOP 
Rte.  11-A 

Laconia-Gilford,  N.H. 
Freddie  Nachbaur 


SKI  ON  THE  FAMOUS  PARSENN 
FROM  KLOSTERS,  SWITZERLAND 

This  is  a  preliminary  notice  that  Kenneth 
Wagg  is  organizing  17  day  ski  tours  to  the 
most  famous  ski  fields  in  the  world.  De¬ 
parture  dates  December  19,  January  2, 
January  16,  Jonuary  30,  etc.  Andreas  Ruedi, 
Olympic  skier  and  one  of  the  finest  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  available  to  members  of  the 
group  free  of  charge  during  their  entire 
visit.  Details  will  be  forwarded  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  KENNETH  WAGG,  CONTINENTAL- 
AMERICAN  TRAVEL,  465  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


VISIT  the  shop  of  COMPLETE  SKI 
SERVICE  when  in  the  BERKSHIRES 

Big  savings  at  our  pro- 

•  Gentrous  TRADE-INS  on 
for  adults  or  youngsters 

•  TRY-BEFORE-YOU-BUY  plan 
skis 

•  Complete  SKI  EQUIPMENT  PACKAGES  at 
worthwhile  savings 

•  SPECIALLY  fItTED  equipment  &  cloth¬ 
ing  tor  youngsters 


a-saason  safe 
skis  &  boots 


better 


SKI  DEN 


413  No.  St.,  &  Wendell  Hotel  Bldg., 
Pittsfield,  Moss. 

Featuring  a  wide  variety  of  the  best 
known  skis,  bindings  and  clothing. 

Moil  orders  invited. 

Authorised  HEAD  SKIS  dealer. 


Come  to  Learn 

W  E  D  E  L  N 


in  the  home  of 
World  and  Olympic 
Champions 


KITZBUHEL 


TYROL 


Joy  films  powder  at  Gstaod,  Switxerland 


and  enjoy  a  fine  ski  vocation  in  this 
Tyrolean  toiry-tole  town: 


4  coble  railways,  7  ski  lifts,  innumerable 
down-hill  runs.  Gay  night  life,  comfortable 
hotel  accommodation  with  full  board  at  $3 
to  $10 


abruptly  shattered  by  a  call  from 
Lowell  Thomas,  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  Lois  and  I  were  throwing  for 
the  twentieth  reunion  of  my  class  of 
’38(!)  at  Williams.  As  a  result  of  that 
call,  the  next  day  my  classmate  Dave 
Baker  called  his  wife  in  Greenwich 
and  said,  “Darling,  I’m  bringing 
Johnny  Jay  home  for  lunch;  he  has 
to  go  to  Alaska,  and  I’m  driving  him 
part  way!” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  I  was 
landing  in  a  ski-plane  on  the  Juneau 
Icecap,  1,000  square  miles  of  ice  and 
snow.  Spent  a  week  filming  the 
glaciers  and  the  skiing  with  Gretchen 
Fraser,  Pepi  Gabl  and  the  Thomases. 
Maynard  Miller,  geologist  for  the 
group,  definitely  predicts  colder  w’in- 
ters  for  New  England,  incidentally, 
as  a  result  of  ice  research  there.  We 
camped  in  tents  on  the  ice,  which 
moves  six  feet  a  day,  and  flew  to 
different  sites  all  over  the  vast  gla¬ 
ciers  for  Lowell’s  next  High  Adven¬ 
ture  TV  film,  appearing  October  8. 
Best  shots:  our  Cessna  180  schussing 
down  a  steep  mountainside  at  full 
throttle,  right  next  to  the  skiers,  until 
it  got  up  enough  flving  speed  to  take 
off! 

Five  days  of  this  (I  filmed  until 
11  p.m.  every  night,  in  the  midnight 
sun  of  our  forty-ninth  state)  and  two 
days  among  the  crevasses  of  Mt. 
Hood  on  the  way,  to  show  Pepi 
Gabl’s  summer  racing  school,  with 
that  whimsically  cute  clown,  Putzi 
Frandl,  Olympic  ace  of  Austria,  and 
then  home— to  mow  that  lawn  again! 

Anything  else?  Just  preparing 
posters,  brochures,  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  material— and  writing  the  thou- 


Apply  to  your  travel  agent  or 
the  Verkehrsverein  Kitzbuhel,  Tyrol,  Austria. 


Bogner 

Sportcaster 

Kastle 

Kneissl 

Hart 

Stroll 

Rieker 


Tha  East's 

lorgest 

collection  of 

smart 

imported 

sweaters 


ANNOUNCING . . . 

THE  AIL  NEW 

CENTRAL  SKI  MAP 

Featuring  information  on  routes,  ski 
facilities  and  skier  accommodations 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Send  10<  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
your  1959  copy  of  the  CENTRAL  SKI 
MAP. 

THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY 

Chester,  Vt. 


WONDER  WEEK  FOR  SKIERS! 
$69  to  $87  at  Winter  Park,  Colo. 

All  Weekly  Rates  Include;  — 

Private  room  .  ,  .  Unforgottoblo  meals 
♦  Use  of  all  Five  lifts  at  Winter  Pork 
'fr  Ski  lessons  at  Winter  Park's  Ski  School 
‘^Transportation  to  ski  slopes 

Write  for  our  free,  fascinating  foto- 
folder  that  tells  you  all  the  Big  News 
about  Winter  Park’s  17  different  runs 
and  5  high-capacity  ski  lifts.  Also  tells 
you  about  the  extras  in  our  fun-filled 
week:  skier’s  hot  punch,  evening  sleigh- 
rides,  square  dances  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Write,  call  or  wire 


'DeilVers 

(Sportsland) 
Winter  Pork  30  Colo. 


SKI  CHALET 


Phone  Parkway  6-2021 


High-style 
Quilts,  1 

Poplins,  I 
Prints 

&  Checks 

at  all 

ski  fashion  stores 
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Knit  especially  for  skiersi  '00% 
Springy,  obsorbent  .  .  . 
they  bring  warmth  and  rib. 
comfort  to  snowy  slopes.  ^ 
Availoble  in  wool.  Nylon  jA 

yarns,  Nywool  (Wigwam's 
own  combination  of  85% 
wool  and  15%  Nylon),  or 
Foot  Hugger  S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
styles.  At  leading  sport¬ 
ing  goods  and  department 
stores. 


Wigwam  Mills,  Inc. 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
In  Canada:  Hanson  Mills  ltd., 
Hull,  Quebec 


tor  every  sport . . .  and  everyday  wear,  too! 


Gkewno 

*HIM  TERRIFIC* 

(2S8  n.  FlM,  lulciff  iMCKt  • 
nMttrmuiEWHmiiMi 
Ipw  Mpn  •  KM  tkiir  EiKft 
Tna  •  SH  Mi  RmIci  iMtmnr  tiw 
Hmh  SmM  •  I  FiMy  Fminil 
WRITS  SOR  fOlDSR 
*MeaM  *Cmm  Heme  Agoia* 

Ludlow 

SNOW  TOWN  or  VieMONT 


sands  of  letters  that  make  the  jigsaw 
puzzle  of  a  lecture  schedule.  “We 
would  like  a  Friday  night  only—” 
(so  would  everyone  else,  dear  sir) 

.  .  .  “There  is  a  Junior  League  dance 
on  Saturday,  could  you  come  on  Sun¬ 
day?”  (This  only  means  backtracking 
about  750  miles,  but  you  agree,  only 
to  find  they  can’t  get  the  hall  on 
Sundays.)  “We’ll  have  to  cancel  that 
October  31  date;  it’s  Hallowe’en!” 

Nothing  could  be  as  bad  as  the 
schedule  snafu  I  had  last  year,  when 
due  to  unforeseen  complications,  I 
had  to  leave  California  in  the  middle 
of  my  western  tour,  on  a  Monday 
night,  fly  to  New  York  for  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  shows,  and  get  back 
to  Los  Angeles  for  Thursday  through 
Sunday  engagements.  Weather  was 
bad,  and  I  just  made  it  both  ways 
by  minutes— not  much  glamor  there! 
Still,  I’ve  only  missed  one  show  since 
I  started  this  profession  in  1940,  and 
I  feel  I  get  half  credit  even  on  that. 

Flying  from  Toronto  to  Chicago, 

I  got  weathered  in  at  Rochester,  and 
no  hope  of  making  the  Windy  City 
on  time.  Luckily,  I  had  sent  my  film 
on  ahead,  as  it  was  an  older  one 
than  my  current  production.  Think¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  I  could  in  a  jammed 
phone  booth  at  the  Rochester  air¬ 
port,  I  called  a  college  friend  of  mine 
in  Chicago,  A1  Jarvis,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  several  showings  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  film  the  year  before. 

“Please,  Al,”  I  shouted,  “drop  that 
Sunday  paper  and  go  over  to  Oak 
Park  and  give  my  commentary  for 
‘Alpine  Safari!’  ” 

There  was  a  nasty  silence  at  the 
end  of  the  phone,  and  I  could  hear 
impatient  passengers  banging  on  the 
booth  door  to  get  in.  Then  I  added  in 
a  burst  of  inspiration,  “Have  Jean  call 
Lois  collect  in  Williamstown  and  dic¬ 
tate  the  highlights  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  ready.” 

That  did  it,  and  for  half  an  hour 
the  long  distance  wires  must  have 
hummed  as  Lois  reeled  off  key  re¬ 
marks  from  our  cue  sheet  files  in 
Williamstown  to  Jean  Jarvis  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  took  them  down  in  short¬ 
hand,  and  then  read  them  off  to  Al 
while  he  drove  to  Oak  Park.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  show  was  an  interesting  one 
— Al  dropped  his  notes  once  and  was 
two  countries  behind  for  a  while— 
but  at  least  it  went  on.  However, 
when  I  presented  my  new  film  the 
following  night,  I  noticed  Al  and  his 
wife  in  the  front  row— with  two  note¬ 
books  and  a  portable  tape-recorder! 


WIDDER  ENGELBERG  $29.95 


Good  looking  and  rugged,  the  Widder  Engelberg 
features  a  complete  inner  shoe,  anatomically 
padded,  reinforced  heel  counters,  properly 
hinged  back  and  the  revolutionary  new  WIDDER 
ROLLER  LACING  SYSTEM. 

Through  the  ingenious  little  roller  device, 
skiers  will  gain  precious  time  on  the  slopes, 
lace  with  ease  and  get  a  new  concept  of  com¬ 
fort  through  the  even  distribution  of  pressure 
on  the  Instep.  See  Widder’s  "boots  for  every 
budgef'-from  $14.95  to  $59.95. 

Also  a  handsome  line  of  AFTER-SKI  SHOES  for 
ladles  and  men,  NYLON  PARKAS  and  colorful 
FIDREGLASS  SKI  POLES. 

See  year  dealer  ar  writs  far  FREE  catalag  “S” 

WIDDKR  SALKS  CORR. 

$11  Draadway,  New  Yarn  12,  N.Y. 
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SKI  AREA  NEWS 


The  winter  of 
the  big  snow 

In  the  east  the  snow  was  late  in  coming,  but  when  it  did,  skiers 
and  ski  area  operators  alike  enjoyed  a  season  they’ll  never  forget 


Will  last  winters  freakish  eastern 
weather  have  any  lasting  efiFect  on  the 
ski  sport? 

Resort  operators  are  hoping  that 
it  will.  If  skiers  learned  a  lesson,  the 
operators’  hopes  will  be  realized. 

Despite  the  headaches,  eastern 
operators  should  have  had  a  happy 
hangover  from  the  “big  snow,”  which 
set  ski  records  as  well  as  weather 
records. 

That  isn’t  to  say  that  every  area 
broke  records  in  numbers  of  skiers  or 


gross  income  (although  some  did). 
But  the  snowfall,  which  came  late 
and  stayed  long,  enabled  some  areas 
to  emerge  smiling  despite  the  loss 
of  holiday  trade— an  economic  blow 
from  which  a  resort  does  not  expect 
to  recover  in  a  normal  year. 

Perhaps  most  significant  was  what 
happened  to  the  skiers  in  the  east. 
Because  the  heavy  coating  of  white 
stuff  hung  on  and  provided  such  ex¬ 
cellent  sport  many  skiers  were  treated 
painlessly  to  the  pleasures  of  spring 


skiing.  The  snowfall,  because  it  was 
so  phenomenal,  had  other  effects,  too. 
For  one  thing,  it  drew  a  lot  of  be¬ 
ginning  skiers,  young  and  old,  to  the 
slopes. 

How  do  the  cloud-watchers  ac¬ 
count  for  such  an  unusual  snowfall, 
which  brought  woe  (we  must  face  it) 
to  so  many  and  good  fortune  to  a 
multitude  of  others?  The  weaffier 
bureau  states  that  the  fimdamental 
causes  of  1958’s  bizarre  weather  are 
imknown.  But  the  weatherman  will  4 


0 


attempt  at  least  to  explain  what  oc¬ 
curred  if  not  why. 

The  jet  stream  is  probably  what 
did  it,  we  are  told.  This  river  of  air, 
traveling  at  about  200  to  300  miles 
an  hour  40,000  feet  above  the  earth, 
blows  west  to  east  and  generally 
doesn’t  go  farther  south  than  the 
Carolinas.  Last  winter  it  was  having 
fits.  Its  north-south  wave  pattern  was 
extremely  large.  Early  in  the  season 
the  stream  blew  straight  across  the 
country  keeping  the  polar  air  penned 
in  northern  latitudes  and  causing  it 
to  get  even  colder.  At  this  period 
warm  air  flowed  across  the  country 
producing  a  mild  early  winter.  Then 
in  January  the  iet  veered  north  and 
picked  up  cold  air.  In  February  it 
swooped  far  south,  letting  cold  air 
into  Florida  and  the  Gulf  states.  Back 
it  came  northward  introducing  Gulf 
air  to  the  colder-than-ever  polar 
blasts.  The  result:  cold  and  snow. 

All  weather  is  unusual,  says  the 
weatherman,  but  this  sort  of  thing 
was  positively  uncanny.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  would  agree, 
including  a  few  million  skiers  and 
ski  resort  operators  by  ^the  hundreds. 
There  are  statistics  a  mile  long  to 
support  arguments  that  the  elements 
were  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
(depending  on  the  business  you’re  in) 
to  the  northeast. 

Take  Hanover,  N.H.,  for  example. 
The  1957 -.58  winter  set  a  record  with 
117  inches  of  snowfall— the  greatest 
in  ninety  years  of  weather  reporting 
in  the  area.  The  thirty-one  inchc-s  of 
snow  on  Feb.  16-17  was  also  believed 
to  be  a  record.  Burlington,  Vt., 
smothered  under  a  record  fall  for  the 
month.  Boston’s  Feb.  16  total  of  19.4 
inches  broke  a  previous  record  of 
16.5  inches.  Better  not  to  mention 
innumerable  other  communities  and 
•big  cities  that  stalled  in  the  downfall. 
The  ski  area  men,  after  the  barren 
holiday  season,  the  wet  rainy  days 
of  early  winter,  were  digging  out 
lifts  by  hand,  working  overtime  to 
clear  parking  areas,  and  wishing  they 
had  ten  pairs  of  hands  and  feet  to 
help  take  care  of  the  business  that 
exploded  in  their  faces. 

'This  time  the  bonanza  didn’t  stop. 
Blizzard  followed  blizzard,  little  old 
snowstorms  pelted  the  landscape  one 
after  the  other  until  an  unprecedented 
accumulation  piled  up.  The  drought 
was  over  and  skiers  and  resort  men 
who  had  been  waiting  so  long  were 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Just  for  contrast,  look  at  a  few 
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Before  snow 


Here's  a  complete 


snow  conditions  and  depth 
length  of  seasons 
facilities,  lifts. L\ and  tows 


Plan  now  for  the  Ski  time  of  your  life  in 
UTAH  . . .  America’s  snow  capital. 


Utah  Tourist  Council 
State  Capitol 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Send  Utah  Ski  Kit,  Please 


Name. 


For  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  Utah 
skiing,  send 
this  coupon: 


Address. 


from  Canada 

PEDIGREE  SKIWEAR 

”Th»  BwHmr  Storma  Hoy*  R" 


I 


Ski  down  to  dye  Lij 
front  Aspen^s 


•  22  rooms,  22  baths 
o  BroakfasI  sorvod 


AAA 

Wrife 

for 

Fofder 

Aspon, 

Colo. 


Tks  SKI  RANCH 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 

)0  apartments  with  modern  kitchen  snack  bar  & 
private  bath,  some  with  fireplace.  Apartments  vary 
in  size  and  are  ideal  to  accommodate  large  groups 
as  several  may  be  used  as  one  unit. 

Lounge  with  fireplace.  Radio  &  Record  Player. 
New  80'  Recreation  Room.  Finnish  *  Sauna“  Bath. 
10  minutes  from  town. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
privote  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  and  Snow 
Weasel  Tours. 

New  Aspen  Highlands  ski  area  adjoins  our  ranch. 

Group  dinners  and  breokfost  ovoilable  by 
reservation. 

Rotes:  $4.00  each  double 

$3.50  each  in  groups  of  3  to  5 
$3.00  each  in  group  of  6  to  12 
Larger  groups  quoted  on''  request.  Capacity  80 
persons. 

For  information  writ*:  Ldu  A  Hod  Doont 
T>Lozy-7  Ski  Ronch  Aepon,  Colorado 

Phono:  Walnut  5-7254 


Congress-Diners’  Club  Esquire  Club 

THE  LODGE  DESIGNED 
WITH  GUESTS  IN  MIND 

•  Spacious  carpotod  rooms  with  tilod  tub 
and  shower 

•  After-ski  fun  in  our  beautiful  western 
lounge 

•  Variety  Hi-Fi  when  you  want  it 

•  Luxury  at  low  cost.  Special  group  and 
weekly  rates 

•  Mrs.  Miller’s  famous  breakfasts 

•  King-size  parking  area 

By  reservation  only.  Brochure  on  request. 
HELEN  AND  BUD  MILLER 
P.O.  Box  39B,  phone  WA  5-7081 
Aspen,  Colorado 


Aspen's 

Individual  Units 
with 

Fireploces  &  Snack  Bors 
AAA — Write  for  Rotes 


IV, vw 

miles  of  powder  snow,  sparkling 
in  bright  sunshine,  offers  you 
skiing  like  you’ve  never  had  before. 

58  lifts  and  tows  in  31  areas  give  you  .1 
choice  of  runs  in  every  area,  from  gentle 
novice  to  spectacular  advanced.  .And 
the  lift  lines  are  short! 

.Accommodations  range  from  rustic  to 
royal  — with  many  “all  inclusive”  pack¬ 
age  plans  to  choose  from. 


COLORADO  WINTER  SPORTS  COMMIHEE 
I  Room  301,  CapHol  Building 

I  Denver  2,  Coiorido 

Mail  coupon  for  full-color  ski  folder  and  full 
I  information  on  Colorado  ski  areas  and  lodges 
I  (including  prices). 


spots  in  the  west.  Unusual  quirks  of 
weather  are  the  rule  in  the  higher 
mountain  peaks  of  the  west,  but 
there  is  not  the  chronic  lack  of  early- 
season  cover  that  often  plagues  the 
east.  There  are  heavy  snows,  drifts, 
avalanches,  and  buried  lifts  galore. 

Taos  Ski  Valley  in  New  Mexico 
had  three  feet  of  base  in  October, 
opened  on  November  16  and  closed 
May  11.  The  Sugar  Bowl  in  Califor¬ 
nia  had  a  “normal”  rough  winter  with 
sixteen-foot  and  forty-five-foot  snow 
depths  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
lifts.  Sometimes  lifts  were  snowbound 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  season 
closed  at  the  end  of  April. 

Down  in  Santa  Fe’s  Ski  Basin 
opening  day  was  Thanksgiving  and 
the  closing  date  was  Easter.  They 
were  packing  ’em  in  early  and  late 
and  still  had  snow  in  July— a  fairly 
normal  year.  According  to  president 
and  manager  Buzz  Bainbridge,  a  re¬ 
cent  dry  season  didn’t  hurt  business 
at  all  because  the  area  had  so  many 
Texans  they  were  skiing  on  each 
other  and  couldn’t  see  the  snow  anv- 


The  weather  quirk  that  visited 
Squaw  Valley  at  the  end  of  March 
this  year  is  one  the  promoters  hope 
won’t  occur  during  the  Olympics  in 
1960.  Five  feet  of  snow  fell  in  five 
days.  At  Tower  20  on  Squaw  Peak 
there  were  200  inches  of  snow.  In 
the  North  Bowl  snow  stakes  were 
buried  and  depths  could  not  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

Reports  bear  out  the  weatherman’s 
“nearly  normal”  description  of  west¬ 
ern  weather  and  heighten  the  contrast 
with  New  England.  The  contrast  is 
all  the  more  startling  because,  until 


SKI-VU  LODGE 


25  large  carpeted  units  .  .  .  Ceramic  tile 
dressing  rooms  and  combination  baths. 
Hot  water  baseboard  heat,  individually 
controlled.  Room  phones,  radio,  HI-FI 
.  .  .  Large  lounge,  game  room  with 
ping-pong  and  pool  tables.  Compli¬ 
mentary  morning  coffee  and  rolls  . . . 
Ski-Vu  Loilga,  Aspan  1,  Cole.  Phene:  WA.-5-3462 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

“"25?*  - at  liH 


•  Distinctive  rooms  B  apartments 
overlooking  ski  runs  through 
huge  picture  windows. 

•  Lounge,  coffee  bar,  complimentary 
continental  breakfast. 

9  Only  a  few  steps  to  lifts,  res¬ 
taurants. 

'Z  ASPEN,  COLORADO 


WAInut  5-3337 


k  IN  ASPEN  « 

HILLSIDE 


IMWHIWinilllIhri 


SKI  TO  OUR  DOOR 


Reasonable 


Pride  of  Asp  EH 


A* 


about  January  5,  the  winter  was  a 
complete  loss— the  harbinger  of  a 
poor  season  even  if  it  should  snow 
later.  By  January  5  some  areas  were 
able  to  open.  By  mid-February  those 
of  us  who  had  to  shovel,  were  fed 
to  the  ears,  figuratively  and  literally, 
but  we  could  have  skied  anywhere 
from  Florida  to  the  Laurentians. 

At  Mt.  Ascutney  a  snowmaker 
helped  dispel  the  holiday  clouds 
when  the  temperature  turned  down 
on  January  1.  After  one  weekend  of 
that,  natural  snow  took  over  January 
7  and  the  area  never  complained 
again.  The  season  ended  April  20. 
Manager  John  Howland  felt  that  the 
timing  of  the  storms  was  bad  and 
that  too  many  skiers  missed  the  best 
skiing  at  the  end  of  the  season.  But 
he  called  the  winter  a  boon  to  ski 
shops  and  schools  and  observed  that 
many  children  and  adults  took  to  the 
slopes  for  the  first  time. 

Some  of  the  biggest  storms  did 
come  on  weekends  and  discouraged 
attendance  besides  creating  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  opening  adequate  parking 
space  for  the  influx  of  skiers.  The 
snow  shut  down  lifts  temporarily  and 
caused  other  inconveniences  as  well 


the  most  reliable 
snow  conditions 
in  the  world  .  .  . 


.  .  .  are  created  by  LARCHMONT  SNOWMAKING  EQUIPMENT 
wherever  winter  temperatures  remain  below  freezing.  LARCH¬ 
MONT  supplies  everything  you  need  for  your  snowmaking  in¬ 
stallation — pipes,  pumps,  nozzles— plus  the  benefit  of  ten  years' 
experience  in  snowmaking.  Ip  touch  with  us  right  oway! 
There’s  still  time  to  with  artificial  snow  this 

seasoni  ^ 


TENTATIVE  1 959  NATIONAL 
COMPETITION  SCHEDULE 


February:  18-20:  North  American  Giant 
Slalom,  Slalom  and  Downhill,  Squaw 
Valley,  Calif.  ...  22:  National  Ski 
Jumping  Championships,  Leavenworth 
Winter  Sports  Club,  Leavenworth, 
Wash.  .  .  .  25-28:  North  American 
Nordic  Combined  Jumping,  15-kil(xn> 
eter  Cross-Country,  Biathlon  and  30- 
kilometer  Cross-Country,  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley.  .  .  .  26-28:  Haninian  Cup,  Sun 
Valley  Ski  Club,  Sim  Valley,  Idaho. 


March  1:  North  American  Special  Jump¬ 
ing,  Squaw  Valley.  .  .  .  6-7:  National 
Classic  Combined  Championships  and 
National  15-kilometer  Cross-Country, 
Steamboat  Springs  Winter  Sports  Club, 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.  .  .  .  7-8: 
National  Alpine  Championships  and 
Roch  Cup,  Aspen  Ski  Club,  Aspen, 
Colo.  ...  8:  International  Jiunping, 
Steamboat  Springs  Winter  Sports  Club. 
Steamboat  Springs;  Kiwanis  Jumping, 
Kiwanls  Ski  Club,  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.  .  .  .  13-15:  American  Interna¬ 
tional  Downhill  and  Slalom,  Stowe,  Vt. 
.  .  .  14:  National  30-kilometer  Cross- 
Country,  Pineland  Ski  and  Outing 
Club,  Andover,  Me.  .  .  .  14-15:  Inter¬ 
national  Classic  Combined,  Ishpeming 
Ski  Club,  Ishpeming,  Mich.  .  .  .  19-22: 
National  Jimior  Championships,  Ya¬ 
kima  Ski  Club.  Yakima,  Wash.  .  .  . 
27-29:  NCAA  Ski  Championships.  Win¬ 
ter  Park.  Colo.  .  .  .  28-29:  National 
Veterans*  Downhill  and  Slalom,  Mt. 
Shasta  Ski  Bowl,  Mt.  Shasta,  Calif. 


April:  5:  National  Veterans’  Giant 
Slalom,  Sugar  Bowl  Ski  Club,  Norden, 
Calif. 


Open:  National  4- Way  Combined. 
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as  boosting  the  cost  of  snow  removal. 

The  comments  of  Sepp  Ruschp, 
president  of  the  Mount  Mansfield 
Co.,  are  as  revealing  as  any.  He 
noted  that,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
holiday  business  followed  by  plenty 
of  snow  everywhere,  Stowe  had  about 
the  same  ski  traffic  as  the  year  before. 
Sepp’s  explanation  is  that  a  great^ 
many  new  skiers  must  have  taken  up 
the  sport. 

While  the  gloom  was  deepening  as 
the  New  Year  approached  and  skiing 
looked  like  a  lost  art.  Black  Mountain 
Tramways  in  Jackson,  N.H.,  made 
publicity  hay  with  its  snow  maker  and 
had  the  only  lift  skiing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  holidays.  Tempera¬ 
ture,  humidity,  and  human  ingenuity 
conspired  to  bring  cheer  to  Black 
Mountain.  Then  January  1  brought 
natural  stuff  and  the  season  went  on 
to  be  the  “best  ever,”  according  to 
President  Bill  Whitney. 

Wildcat  Mountain  was  in  its  first 
year  of  operation  so  no  comparisons 
are  possible,  but  President  George 
Macomber  was  encouraged  for  the 
long  run  with  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  winter  creates  more  interest 
and  more  skiers  which  Wildcat  hopes 
to  accommodate  in  future  years.  SKI 
editors  enjoyed  excellent  skiing  as 
late  as  May  10  on  Wildcat  which 
closed  officially  on  May  1.  | 

At  Sugarloaf  Mountain  in  Maine 
the  season  started  on  December  14, 
but  was  washed  out  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  thirty-first.  When  the  area 
closed  May  12,  the  season  had  lasted 
a  week  longer  than  the  first  years 
and  four  weeks  longer  than  last 
year’s. 

Although  not  all  of  New  York  state 
shared  in  the  big  snow,  Whiteface 
Mountain  got  a  boost  for  its  first 
season  and  the  crowds  increased  with 
the  arrival  of  spring,  according  to 
manager  Art  Draper.  Other  nearby 
areas  received  even  more  snow.  Far¬ 
ther  west.  Snow  Ridge  at  Turin  had, 
like  Canada,  a  closer  to  normal  win¬ 
ter.  The  Laurentians  had  earlier 
snowfall  than  New  England,  but  only 
normal  snow  cover  by  Laurentian 
standards. 

Did  the  “year  of  the  big 


NEW  LOCATION-ALPINE  SKI  SHOP 


143  East  49  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  Eldorado  5-3992 


Complete  line  of  skiing  equipment 


with  heel  adjustment 


HAND 

MADE 


Alpine  Ski  Shop 

155  Friend  St.,  Adams,  Mass. 


Alpine  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Inc. 
143  E.  49  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


Write  for  mountain  climbing  equipment  catalog  S 


Aspen’s  Finest 


Heated  Pool,  Lounge,  Complimentary  Breakfast 

For  Folder  Wrife:  The  Smuggler,  Aspen  1,  Colorado.  Phone;  4371 


tfeOewo  of  tfte  AwifcOoullwfist 
Noriliwest  Skier 


snow 

teach  skiers  that  spring  is  tops  for 
the  sport— that  they  can  enjoy  life 
instead  of  spending  the  dreary  days 
of  March  and  April  in  urban  and  sub-| 
urban  deserts? 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  but  SKI 
editors  feel  that  both  skiers  and  re¬ 
sort  operators  should  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  more  good  spring  skiing. 


aiorthweHt  Kkier 

Post  Office  Box  41 
YAKU4A,  WASHINGTON 

Pleote  add  my  name  to  your  list  of  subscribers.  Endosed  is: 

n  $2.00  for  one  year  (24  issuesi 
Q  $3.00  for  two  yeors  (48  issuesi 
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ATTOFLEX 


ATTENHOFER’S 
FRONT  RELEASE 
ASSEMBLY 


A  Swiss  quality  product,  designed  to 
protect  skiers  in  forward  falls 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


Skiers  under 
scrutiny  in 

•Colo.,  N.M. 


V:  Hot  Buttered 
.  :  Rum,  sir 
means 
Myers  Rum! 


the  ski  industry  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  which  may  pave  the  way  for 
studies  by  other  states,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  L.  J.  Crampon,  executive 
director,  and  Ronald  D.  Lemon,  re¬ 
search  associate. 

Tabulating  the  results  of  interviews 
with  skiers  in  both  states  the  survey 
compilers  discovered  many  fac^s  that 
should  be  of  value  to  ski  resort  opera¬ 
tors  and  the  varied  businesses  which 
serve  skiers  and  the  industry. 

The  report  shows  that  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  skiers  in  the  two 
states  are  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  Nearly  two  out  of 
three  skiers  are  men.  The  survey  also 
^found  that  ski  parties  tend  to  be  larger 
than  the  average  summer  tourist 
party. 

Length  of  stay,  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  type  of  overnight  accommoda¬ 
tion  chosen,  total  expenditures  per 
person  per  day,  money  spent  on 
equipment,  kinds  of  equipment 
bought,  and  preferred  after-ski  activi¬ 
ties  are  among  the  findings. 

The  authors  do  not  draw  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  from  their  report  but 
leave  it  up  to  the  industry  and  those 
connected  with  it  to  utilize  the  in¬ 
formation  presented.  Crampon  and 
Lemon  do,  however,  make  one  perti-  I 
nent  observation. 

Pointing  out  that  a  great  many 
more  tourists  visit  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  in  June,  July  and  August  than 
in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  the 
authors  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
develop  the  winter  tourist  industry  so 
that  general  tourist  facilities  can  be 
used  all  year. 

The  authors  suggest  that  eflForts  to 
reduce  the  seasonal  fluctuation  of 
*  tourists  would  be  of  real  value  to  the 
industry.  At  the  end  of  their  study 
they  express  the  opinion  that  the  win¬ 
ter  sports  phase  of  the  tourist  industry 
could— and  should— be  expanded. 


From  Stowe  to  Sun  Valley,  skiers  warm  up  to  a  steaming  mug  H|||H 
of  myers  hot  buttered  rum.  Its  tantalizing  aroma  is  as  exciting 
as  a  slalom ...  its  full  spicy  flavor  as  chill-ohasing  as  a  cozy 
lodge  fire.  One  sip  will  tell  you  why  a  vnmt  with  snow  bunnies 
or  experts  after  a  day  on  the  slope  is  myers  Jamaica  mm. 

riMPORTED  1  FROM  JAMAICA.  MYERS’S  RUM.  97  PROOF.  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  THE  NEWEST  IN  RUM  DRINKERY 
ANb~COOKEm  WRITE:  GENERAL  WINE  A  SPIRITS  COMPANY.  375  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22.  DEPT.  S-14 


A.  Simpla  lock  odjuitmont  knob,  which 
has  boon  improvod  to  allow  for  1%" 
cablo  adiustmont 

B.  Adiustmont  cam  allows  hair-triggor 
roloaso 

C.  Tho  oxtra-strong  cablo  can  bo  oasily 
changod  or  roplacod  by  loosoning  scrow 
on  top  of  cablo  clamp 

D.  Sloovo-typo  doublo  springs  for  groator 
tonsion  and  durability 

E.  Adiustmont  knob  to  rogulato  roloaso 
action 

Tho  ATTOFLEX  can  bo  usod  in  combination 
with  any  safoty-too  pioco  or  with  any  con- 
vontional  front  unit.  An  instrumont  of  pro- 
cision,  that  functions  .  .  . 

AND  ONCE  ADJUSTED  .  .  .  STAYS  ADJUSTED! 
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His  left  leg  useless  with  a  torn 
Achilles  tendon,  Peter  Estin 
tried  skiing  on  one  leg — 
and  made  soime  amazing 
discoveries  on  the 
secrets  of  the  new 
style  in  skiing 


PETER  ESTIN 


The  amazing  feat  you  witness  here  in 
photographs  by  Bob  Duncan — Pete  Estin 
whipping  down  Wildcat  Mountain  on  one 
ski — is  featured  by  John  Joy  and  other 
moviemakers  this  season  and  was  tele* 
vieed  recently  on  Fox  Movietone  News. 
Estin,  former  Dartmouth  skier  and  A 
racer,  smashed  his  right  leg  in  the  1953 
FIS  tryouts.  The  top  orthopedic  surgeons 
oil  odvised  him  he  would  never  ski  again, 
but  in  1957  he  did— only  to  tear  the 
Achilles  tendon  of  his  other  leg!  During 
the  post  season,  Estin  either  hod  to  ski 
on  the  leg  he  hod  injured  so  badly  four 
years  before,  or  not  at  oil.  We  hove  seen 
one-legged  skiers  before,  but  none  with 
the  sure  control,  speed  ond  seemingly  ef¬ 
fortless  grace  of  Estin,  who  now  heads 
his  own  ski  school  at  the  brand-new  Sug- 
orbush  Valley  ski  area  near  Warren,  Vt. 


hy  Peter  Estin 

I  can  ski  on  one  leg  because  I  use 
the  modem  technique. 

In  this  article  I  will  try  to  show 
what  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  ski 
on  one  leg.  I  will  also  describe  how 
this  experience  on  one  ski  has  helped 
me  in  my  normal  two-legged  skiing. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  people 
ski  on  one  ski.  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  could  do  it  anyway.  The  point 
is  that  I  can  do  it  only  because  the 
modern  technique  enables  me  (a)  to 
keep  my  balance,  and  (b)  to  turn 
by  unweighting  rather  than  by  stem¬ 
ming. 


Only  the  modem  technique  enables 
me  to  balance  on  one  ski.  The  inside 
hip  and  shoulder  are  advanced  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  enable  the  upper  body  to 
bend  from  the  hips.  The  amount  of 
this  bend,  or  the  degree  of  angle  in 
the  comma  position,  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  balance. 

It  is  like  bowing  from  the  waist,  but  ' 
because  the  inside  hip  and  shoulder  ^ 
are  advanced,  the  shoulders  remain 
facing  downhill,  or  perpendicular  to 
the  fall  line.  Thus  I  assume  a  reverse- 
shoulder  position'  to  enable  me  to 
keep  my  balance.  I  am  bowing  side¬ 
ways.  Continued  on  page  56 
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BUTWIN  cor  coot 
with  fashion  accent  in  the 
patch  pockets  and  back  belt 
is  made  of  Reeves  woiecord 
with  orlon  pile  body  and 
lining  in  the  zip-off  hood, 
is  entirely  hond-woshoble, 
sells  ot  slightly  over  $30 


what  the  smart  skier 

will  wear  at  IFildcat — 

new  GONDOLA  COATS' 


A  lift  coat  for  keeping  warm  on  the  chair  lift  used  to  be 
any  old  castoff.  But  the  possibility  for  flair,  if  not  for  fashion, 
was  soon  exploited.  The  most  outlandish  wraps  were  dug 
out  of  mothballs  and  used  clothing  stores  to  be  proudly 
displayed  by  skiers  in  lift  lines,  the  wilder  the  better— 
Prince  Alberts,  Russian  bearskins,  motheaten  leopard  and 
bedraggled  Persian  lamb,  everything  imaginable. 

The  new  car  and  lift  coats  shown  on  these  pages  were 


chosen  by  SKI  editors  and  ski  fashion  authority  Carroll  Reed 
because  they  combine  the  casual  look  of  the  traditional 
skier’s  lift  coat  with  smart  styling,  practicality  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Coats  like  these  are  the  fashionable  thing  to  wear  while 
driving  to  skiing  and  riding  the  lift.  Perhaps  they  should 
be  called  “gondola  coats,”  because  just  as  a  gondola  lift  is 
more  luxurious  than  a  chair  lift,  so  these  coats  are  a  style 
advance  over  the  lift  coats  that  inspired  them. 

Continued  ► 


Photographed  for  SKI  on  Wildcat  Mountain  and  at  the  Dana  Place,  Pinkham  Notch,  N.H.,  by  William  Benedict,  under 
direction  of  SKI  editors  and  Carroll  Reed  and  with  cooperation  of  the  Wildcat  Mountain  ski  area  and  Carroll  Reed  Ski  Shops. 
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THE  BIG  QUILT  LOOK  by  White 
Stag  in  a  water-repellent  Nylon 
parka.  Big  square-quilting  inter¬ 
lined  with  Gyron®.  Maximum 
warmth  .  .  .  minimum  weight 
Handy  drop-in  Nylon  hood  .  . . 
knit  convertible  “weather  neck." 
Washable.  In  Ski-Matic  Colors 
dyed-to-blend  with  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
pants.  Big  Quilt  U.S.A.  $29.95. 


slalom's  Ski  Cope  is  a  marvelously  attractive  and  practical  garment  priced  at  o 
modest  $20.  Mode  of  weather-resistant  melton,  this  is  a  pullover  style  with 
xipper  closure  at  the  neckline.  Comes  in  red  or  charcoal,  lined  in  orlon  pile 


S-t-r-e-f-c*h  Pants  . . . 
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Noi-l-eKTION 


BIG  QUILT-U.S.A.”  by 


■J 


■,X:-.''f}' 


SQUARES,  fashioned  in  the  Big 
Quilt  manner  by  White  Stag, 
make  news  in  their  water-repel¬ 
lent  Nylon  parka.  Interlined  with 
lofty  Gyron®. . .  light,  warm. 
Clever  drop-in  Nylon  hood  . . . 
knit  convertible  "weather  neck." 
Washable.  In  Ski-AAatic  Colors 
dyed-to-blend  with  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
pants.  Big  Quilt  U.S.A.  $29.95 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h  Pants  . . . 


B.  W.  HARRIS  mokes  riiis  smort  cor  coot  in  o  double-breosted  version  with  raccoon 
collor,  orlon  pile  lining  ond  shell  of  imported  cotton  by  Nino.  Price  obout  $80. 
Boots  ond  ofter>ski  boots  by  Henke,  the  outomotive  foshion  occessory  by  Mercedes 
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/ca’-'  leading  makers  of  Ski.  Skatmg  and  Ballet  Tights 


LOOK  MA,  ONE  SKI 

Continued  from  page  50 


I  have  tried  turning  on  one  sld 
using  shoulder  rotation.  I  am  unable 
to  balance  myself  with  this  technique, 
because  it  places  the  body  directly 
over  the  ski.  The  head,  hips  and  feet 
are  more  or  less  in  a  straight  line  on 
top  of  the  ski  throughout  the  turn.  If 
my  equilibrium  is  upset,  I  cannot 
compensate  by  as  much  of  a  side¬ 
ways  motion,  as  I  can  by  varying  the 
angle  between  my  upper  and  lower 
body  when  I  am  in  the  comma  posi¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  reverse  shoul¬ 
der  action  initiates  the  turn.  The  ac¬ 
tion  that  initiates  the  turn  comes  from 
the  legs. 

Skiing  on  one  leg,  I  cannot  step 
from  one  leg  to  the  other  by  even  the 
most  imperceptible  stem.  There  just 
is  no  other  leg  to  step  onto  in  order  to 
cross  the  fall  line.  It  can  be  crossed 
only  by  an  unweighling  of  the  ski 
followed  immediately  by  a  sideways 
thrust  of  the  unweighted  ski. 

Let  us  analyze  this  action  more 
closely.  To  unweight  the  ski  it  is 
firmly  pressed  against  the  snow,  so 
that  when  I  push  off  against  it,  it  does 
not  give  way,  but  instead  acts  as  a 
spring  board.  This  setting  of  the  ski 
firmly  against  the  snow  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  edging  it  on  the  inside 
edge.  The  further  away  from  the  fall 
line  that  the  ski  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  turn,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  edging  needed.  Conversely,  the 
closer  the  ski  is  to  the  fall  line  just 
before  the  turn,  the  more  nearly  flat 
it  can  be  to  push  off  from. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  un weight¬ 
ing  action  the  knee  is  slightly  bent. 
The  pushing  off  is  accomplished  by 
straightening  the  knee.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly,  the  outside  hip  sinks  out  away 
from  the  hill,  a  motion  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  straightened  leg 
to  the  heel.  The  heel  is  thrust  across 
the  fall  line.  Following  this  the  ski 
is  weighted,  and  therefore  the  leg 
is  slightly  bent  again  at  the  knee. 
The  outside  hip  has  now  become  the 
inside  hip  and  is  angled  in  toward  the 


'Progress  is  our  Product' 


A  busy  summer  has  resulted  in  improvements  and  additions  that  will 
mean  more  skiing  pleasure  for  our  many  friends.  Some  highlights: 

NEW  T-BAR:  As  you  look  up  the  mountain,  a  new  lift  line  extends  to  the 
right  from  our  main  slope.  This  is  the  new  Doppelmayr  T-Bar  with  800- 
per-hour  capacity  serving  new,  longer  runs.  The  top  of  the  present  Poma- 
lift  has  been  cut  back  slightly,  to  serve  only  the  slope  and  the  Ski  School 
area,  and  Jay's  total  lift  capacity  has  been  brought  up  to  1,600  per  hour! 

NEW  TEACHING  AREA:  At  the  base  of  the  mountain,  an  extent  of  gentle 
slopes,  knolls  and  flats  has  been  carved  out  of  the  ground  and  carefully 
prepared  and  seeded.  This  is  our  new  teaching  area, 
specifically  designed  to  facilitate  teaching  of  the 
modern  ski  technique. 


.  .  .  by  the  modern  method  we  hove  demonstrated  so 
successfully  ot  Joy,"  soys  Wolter  Foeger.  "You  con  master 
the  rudiments  of  wedein  in  a  week,  and  be  well  on  your 
woy  to  becoming  an  expert  skier  in  the  new  style." 


SKIERS 

LOVE^ 


the  famous  tights  with  feet 


lull  fashioned  for  perfect  fit— 

knit  of  HKLANCA  stretch  nylon  V 

finest  action-fabric  for  sports  p 

•  stay  smooth  undsr  strstch  ski  pants  I  S' 

•  tit  themssivss  to  you  I  f  'J 

•  nsvsr  chats  ths  ankisl 

•  wash  ’n  dry  fasti  Vfl 

Join  the  ski  professionals  who  prefer  Danskins  because  they  ■ 
assure  complete  freedom  of  motion.  Warm  and  comfortable,  s 
they  cling  like  a  second  skin— and  the  fabulous  knit-in  fit  is  ^ 

permanent  because  they’re  full  fashioned.  In  many  shades  of 
Red,  Blue,  Suntan  and  other  fashion  colors— both  solid  and 
patterns.  Look  for  the  Danskin  name,  your  quality  guarantee. 

Full-Fashioned  and  Seamless  for  Women 
Full-Fashioned  only  for  Men  and  Children 
All  at  new  low  prices. 

At  iki  supply  »nd  department  xtores,  or  write  for  lllu».  Brochure  SKI  and  niune  ot  nearest  store 


In  case  this  sounds  complicated  let 
me  describe  a  turn  to  the  right.  We 
are  looking  down  the  hill  and  I  am 
traversing  to  the  left.  I  push  off  the 
inside,  or  left  edge.  My  right  hip 
sinks  downhill,  which  does  two  things: 
(a)  it  momentarily  flattens  the  un¬ 
weighted  ski  on  the  snow,  and  (b) 
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completely  together,  I  just  want  to 
add  that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
looking  better.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
me  now  to  ski  under  all  snow  con¬ 
ditions  with  much  less  effort  than  if  I 
were  stemming.  The  only  difference 
is  that  when  skiing  in  deep  powder  or 
in  heavy,  wet  snow,  the  unweighting 
of  the  skis  must  be  exaggerated  to 
facilitate  turning.  I  found  that  I  can 
ski  under  such  conditions  quite  easily 
on  one  ski,  the  only  problem  being 
that  the  free  foot  occasionally  gets 
caught  in  the  soft  snow.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  pictures  accompanying  this 
article  were  taken  around  noon  on  a 
day  in  late  spring,  when  the  snow 
was  mushy  and  heavy  corn. 

Skiing  with  the  legs  held  complete¬ 
ly  together,  working  as  one  unit,  not 
only  makes  skiing  under  difficult  snow 
conditions  easier,  but  it  also  makes 
skiing  safer.  If  the  skis  remain  to¬ 
gether  and  parallel  on  one  side  of  the 
body  during  a  snill,  there  is  much 
less  chance  of  injury. 

I  also  found  that  skiing  on  one  leg 
was  a  very  good  method  of  building 
up  the  correct  skiing  muscles  in  that 
leg,  very  quickly.  A  nice  thing  about 
this  was  that  I  could  watch  this  prog¬ 
ress  by  being  able  to  ski  longer  dis¬ 


it  imparts  a  sideways  thrust  to  the 
heel  which  pushes  the  unweighted, 
flattened  ski  up  and  around  across  the 
fall  line  and  over  onto  the  right  edge, 
which  now  becomes  the  inside  edge. 
By  the  same  token  the  right  hip  at  the 
end  of  the  turn  becomes  the  inside 
hip  and  is  angled  uphill  (into  the 
hill). 

When  turning  is  accomplished  in 
this  manner,  particularly  when  turns 
are  linked  together  down  the  fall  line, 
the  unweighting  action  is  not  notice¬ 
able.  Nevertheless  it  is  there,  and  it 
is  the  most  important  single  element 
of  the  parallel  turn.  The  unweighting 
is  not  noticeable  because  it  is  not  the 
simple  down-up-and-down  motion  of 
the  days  of  shoulder  rotation.  The 
motion  today  is  a  straightening  of  the 
legs  at  the  knees  combined  with  a 
sideways  thrust  of  the  heels.  The 
hips  remain  at  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  snow  throughout  the 
turn,  since  the  more  the  legs  are 
straightened,  the  greater  the  angle  at 
the  hips  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  body  (the  greater  the  angula¬ 
tion,  or  the  more  extreme  the  comma 
position). 

Now  that  my  injured  leg  has 
healed  and  I  am  back  on  two  skis,  I 


During  one  season  of  one-legged  skiing 
Estin  wore  out  three  ofter-ski  boots 


find  that  my  one-legged  experience 
has  greatly  improved  my  two-legged 
skiing.  On  one  ski  I  was  forced  to  ski 
parallel,  and  I  had  to  find  out  how 
best  to  keep  my  balance.  Back  on  two 
skis,  I  now  find  myself  skiing  with  my 
legs  more  completely  together  than 
ever  before,  operating  as  one  single 
unit.  I  am  also  able  to  regain  my  bal¬ 
ance  in  emergencies  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  previously  I  might  have 
taken  a  spill. 

With  regard  to  skiing  with  the  legs 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

USA:  East /Dartmouth  Skis,  bic..  Hanovor,  Now  Hampshiro 
Wost  /  Anda^on  ft  Thompson  Ski  Co.,  llOt  East  Spring  StrotC^ 
SoatrtoU.  Wash. 

CANADA:  Grosvig  Ltd.,  Nontroal,  Toronto,  Vancouvor 


KITZBUEHEL 

$  39.95 
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AIT'IMF 


Motor 
Lodge 
STOWE,  VERMONT 

LuKurious  motel  occommodotions,  qoy  ski-lodge 
living.  Alpine  Lounge  toeing  Mt  Monsticid,  Set- 
Up  Bor,  Rccreotion  Room.  Excellent  meals.  S10 
to  $12.50  A.P,  Phone,  write,  Nick  Moro,  Alpine 
3-7700.  Folder. 


tances  and  making  more  turns  with¬ 
out  a  stop  as  the  muscles  in  my  leg 
toughened.  This  might  be  a  useful 
way  to  build  up  leg  muscles  for  a 
racer  who  does  not  have  ready  access 
to  long  and  difficult  terrain.  By  skiing 
alternately  first  on  one  leg,  then  the 
other,  on  short  and  easy  terrain,  he 
would  get  his  legs  in  shape  at  least 
as  well  as  if  he  were  training  on  a  big 
mountain. 

I  also  derived  another  benefit  from 
the  one-legged  stunt:  it  has  made  me 
very  much  aware  of  the  position  of 
my  ski  on  the  snow.  Any  faulty  edging 
in  one-legged  skiing  leads  to  trouble 
immediately,  since  I  don’t  have  the 
other  ski  to  catch  myself  with.  Back 
on  two  skis  now,  I  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  feel  as  to  whether  I  am  riding  on 
my  inside  or  outside  edges,  or  whether 
my  skis  are  flat,  or  just  how  much  I 
am  edging.  Thereby  I  have  developed 
a  better  sensitivity’  for  the  terrain. 
This  enables  me  to  (a)  avoid  catch¬ 
ing  edges,  and  (b)  get  more  speed 
from  my  skis,  particularly  on  the  flats. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this 
awareness  of  the  position  of  the  edges. 

I  found  that  it  is  easier,  when  skiing 
on  one  ski,  to  stick  as  close  to  the  fall 
line  as  possible  when  turning.  The 
more  difficult  the  terrain  (mogids) 
or  snow  conditions,  the  more  this  is 
so.  The  only  trouble  is  that  this  got 
me  going  faster  and  faster  at  first. 
Then  I  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  by 
merely  edging  my  ski  more  extremely 
during  the  weighting  phase  of  each 
turn  I  could  slow  my  speed  down  all 
I  needed,  and  still  could  stick  close 
to  the  fall  line. 

This  same  principle  holds  for  Uvo- 
legged  skiing,  except  that  it  is  even 
more  eflFective,  since  I  have  two  edges 
at  a  time  acting  as  a  brake  for  me. 

With  this  method  of  braking  my 
speed,  I  find  skiing  down  a  very  steep 
slope  \vith  big  moguls  in  it  quite  easy. 
Instead  of  traversing  from  side  to 
side  and  plowing  into  the  sides  of  the 
moguls  with  the  tips  of  my  skis,  I 
choose  a  smooth,  flat  line  that  follows 
the  valleys  between  the  moguls.  This 
line  invariably  follows  the  fall  line, 
and  I  break  my  speed  by  means  of 
the  above  described  edging.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  wedeln  straight  down  the 
fall  line  on  the  steepest  and  bumpiest 
terrain,  practically  at  snail’s  pace  (the 
top  of  the  National  at  Stowe,  or 
Ruthie’s  Run  at  Aspen,  are  examples 
of  this  type  of  terrain). 

Skiing  on  one  leg  has  also  helped 
me  to  understand  the  mambo  better: 
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Contains  Polytetrafluoroethylene 


Internationally  famous/ World’s  finest 
ski  wax /Superb  for  racing  and  s-m-o-o-t-h 
pleasure  skiing /Perfect  for  all  ski  bottoms 


JOHNNY  SEESAWS  •  Para,  Vermont 
GRESVIG  LTD.  •  SI  Yonfe  Street 
Toronto,  Canada 
AMREIN  &  WEBER  •  Switzerland 


STO^  E’S  POPULAR  SKI  DORM 


Be  a  Tightwad  . . . 

Don’t  Waste  Skiing  Time! 
KNOW  — 

★  Where  to  Go 

★  Where  to  Stay 

★  How  to  Get  There 

Complete  information  on  routes, 

ski  facilities  and  accommodations. 
Send  10^  in  coin  or  stamps  for  your 
copy  of  the  1959 

EASTERN  SKI  MAP 

The  Notional  Survey 

Chester,  Vt. 


$5.75  Daily  (B’kfast  &  Dinner) 
See  “Where  To  Stay”  Directory 


^ean4iHaiilia  jfm 
^tcu>e,  fit 


THE 

FOOTHILLS 


“Two  minutes  from  the  lifts" 

Comfortable.  Accommodations  for 
40  guests.  The  best  of  fine  food. 
We  welcome  your  inquiries  and 
look  forward  to  having  you  with  us. 
Your  hosts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ferman  Skelton 
Stowe,  Vt.  Phone  AL  3-7737 


Comfortable  accommodations  for  thirty 
guests  in  the  heart  of  the  East’s  finest 
ski  area.  Featuring  weekly  Smorgasbord. 

Sauna  Finnish  Baths 

Your  hosts,  George  &  Ellen  Kurronen 

For  reservations  coll  AL  3-7792 


2000  S.  ACOMA  STREET 
DENVER  23,  COLORADO 


! 


It 


f 


hed/and  skis 


STOWE 


VERMONT, 


how  to  do  it  and  how  it  differs  from 
wedeln.  Although  I  was  able  to  we- 
deln  on  one  ski  immediately  after 
my  injury,  to  mambo  on  one  sld 
seemed  impossible  at  first.  I  thought 
that  what  made  one  turn  in  the 
mambo  was  the  extreme  turning  of 
the  upper  body  and  arms  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  which  turned  the  legs  and 
skis  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
helped  to  be  riding  the  skis  as  flat  as 
possible,  and  the  poles  were  not 
planted  at  all  to  turn  around  as  in 
wedeln. 

I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  most 
important  element  of  the  mambo.  This 


Photo  Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

FOR  SUNDAY  SKIER 
OR  DOWNHILL  RACER 

Wherever  skiers  gather,  you’ll  find  Hedlund  Skis!  Old  world  craftsmanship 
coupled  with  great  American  production  methods  make  Hedlund  Skis  the  finest 
you  can  buy — approved  by  expert  and  novice  alike.  Hedlund  Skis  are  like  a 
living  part  of  you  when  you  go  into  action — responding  to  your 
BWftrv  move  with  perfection!  This  year,  prove  to  yourself 
the  “Ski  Ability”  of  Hedlund  Skis! 


Estin  found  one-ski  mambo  more  difficult 
than  wedeln,  succeeded  only  after  right 
leg  gained  strength  and  fine  edge  control 


is  the  subtle  unweighting  of  the  skis, 
which  occurs  as  the  upper  body  twists 
in  one  direction.  Only  with  the  skis 
unweighted  is  this  twisting  motion 
translated  into  a  twisting  motion  of 
the  legs  and  skis  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  The  unweighting  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  straightening  the  legs  at 
the  knees,  as  in  wedeln.  But  it  is  even 
more  diflScult  to  detect  in  the  mambo, 
because  the  impression  of  the  mambo, 
even  more  than  of  wedeln,  is  of 
movement  from  one  side  to  another, 
rather  than  down-up-and-down. 

It  was  not  until  I  incorporated  this 
unweighting  into  the  one-legged 
mambo  that  I  could  do  this  stunt. 
Now  that  I  am  back  to  doing  the 
mambo  on  two  skis  I  realize  that  when 
I  had  previously  done  the  mambo  on 
two  skis  I  had  unweighted  the  slds 
without  being  aware  of  it.  For  with¬ 
out  this  subtle  springing  movement 
one  cannot  mambo. 


•THE  SKI  WITH  THE  PEDIGREE" 


HEDLUND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  nokomis.  Illinois 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SKIING 
AND  APRES-SKI  <k 

RENTALS  •  REPAIRS 

^  SKI  ENGRAVING 
DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 
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Meergans  Safety  Block  con  be  used  with 
any  Coble  with  Double  Spring  in  fronf 


GUENTHER  MEERGANS  CO 

38  Maple  Ave. 
Swampscott,  Mass. 


1  s  3  j ' »  n  «  c : .  1 1 0 ;  1  ; 

3  double  chair  lifts 
1  T-bar 

\  7  rope  tows 

Y  49  FROM  L  A 


wedein 

5  GREAT  SKI  FILM-LECTURES 
'Wedein"  *  "Revolution  in  Skiing' 

Modern  Skiing . Snow  Chasers' 

"Vagabond  Skis" 


Two  films  now  available  for  public 
showing  combine  the  1956  Olympics 
and  the  FIS  World  Alpine  Cham¬ 
pionships  at  Bad  Gastein  in  a  two- 
hour  program  that  has  just  about 
everything.  Outstanding  are  the  se¬ 
quences  of  Toni  Sailer  winning  three 
Olympic  and  two  FIS  gold  medals. 

The  feature  attraction  is  the  Italian 
official  film  of  the  Vllth  Olympic 
Games  at  Cortina,  entitled  “White 
Victory.”  Billed  as  “an  unforgettable 
show,  a  fantastic  fairy  tale  on  snow 
and  ice,  interpreted  by  world  cham¬ 
pions  in  each  specialty,”  this  film  has 
ninety-four  minutes  of  Olympic  com¬ 
petition  in  Eastmancolor  with  music 
and  narration  on  sound  track.  Twen¬ 
ty-eight  cameramen  utilized  fourteen 
cameras  to  record  the  exploits  of 
Sailer,  Igaya,  Rieder,  Miller,  et  al. 
Besides  downhill,  slalom,  jumping, 
and  cross-country,  viewers  can  also 
enjoy  the  thrills  of  bob  sledding,  ice 
skating,  and  hockey.  This  one  was 
produced  by  Luce  National  Institute 
of  Rome  and  directed  by  Dr.  Ceorgio 
Ferroni. 

“Gold  on  Silver  Slopes,”  the  second 
part  of  the  package,  is  a  twenty-six- 
minute  film  in  Agfacolor  of  the  FIS 
races.  Four  cameras  were  trained  on 
these  events  to  pack  the  high  points 
into  a  brief  time.  This  is  the  official 
Austrian  film  produced  by  Bruno 
Loetsch  Documentary  Films  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  It  also  has  background  music 
and  narration. 

The  show  is  available  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  clubs,  groups,  and  exhibitors 
in  16mm  and  35mm  color  with  sound 
track.  Bookings  can  be  made  through 
Steve  Koch,  FIS  and  Olympic  Official 
Films,  930  Sherman  Street,  Denver 
3,  Colo. 


SAFETY 

BINDINGS 


No  mere  Travelogues — here  are  the 
world's  best  skiers  in  normal  and  siow- 
motion  closeups.  In  gorgeous  color,  on 
America’s  best  terrain,  with  emphasis 
on  Wedeln-Mambo,  reiieved  by  rollick¬ 
ing  comedy  and  winter  beauty.  Pro¬ 
duced  and  personally  narrated  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  outdoor  photographer, 
with  famous  mountain  music  back¬ 
ground. 

There  will  be  the  usual  80-show  series 
at  Stowe  during  the  ski  season,  and 
many  lectures  over  America  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 


PROVED  BY 
TOP  WORLD 
SKIERS 


A  few  dates  still  open. 
Personal  appearances 
only— no  rentals.  For 
details,  write  .  .  . 


STOWE,  VERMONT 
'America  Out-of-Doors' 


SKI  FILMS  Sverre  Engen  presents 

SKI  FEVER 

Visit  the  world  and  view 
its  fastest  growing  sport 
EASTERN  SCHEDULE 

October 

23  Boston,  Kresge  Aud. 

(White  Mt.  Ski  Run) 

24  Worcester,  Moss. 

25  V/eston,  Moss. 

26  Laconia,  N.H. 

27  Fitchburg,  Moss. 

November 

3-4  Toronto,  Canada 

5  Chicago,  Lone  Tech  Aud. 
('A'indy  City  S.C.) 

6  Cleveland,  Ohio 

7  Newington,  Conn. 

8  White  Ploins,  N.Y. 

9  Dartmouth  College 

10  Philadelphia,  Town  Hall 

1 1  Princeton  University 

12-13  Hunter  College,  NYC 

14  Foirlawn,  N./. 

(Ski  Club  of  N.J.) 

17  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

For  further  information  write 

SVERRE  ENGEN 

c/o  J.  M.  Koch 
387  No.  Holedon  Ave. 

No.  Holedon,  N.  J. 


Warren  Miller  is  ready  with  an¬ 
other  personally  narrated  show,  “Are 
Your  Skis  on  Straight?”  He  really 
takes  you  around  on  this  one— from 
Sun  Valley  to  Switzerland  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  newest  areas,  such  as  Mt. 
Snow  and  Wildcat.  Besides  twenty- 
five-below-zero  skiing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  tobogganing  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  glacier  schussing,  you  get 
Stein  Eriksen  mamboing,  Josl  Rieder 
slaloming  in  slow  motion,  and  Sailer, 
Pravda,  Werner,  Ralph  Miller,  Dodge, 
Igaya,  and  a  rucksack  full  of  other  ski 
greats  doing  their  best.  Miller’s  list  of 


ERBACHER  SKIS 
NEIPP  &  WALCH  SKI  BOOTS 
BAVARIAN  SKI  GOGGLES 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST  AND  CATALOG 
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The  perfect 
Ski  Boot 


SPORT-OBERMEYER  Importers  ASPEN,  COLORADO 


New  in  Ihe  U.  S.  this  year. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
names  in  Germany 


rental  films  includes  a  new  package 
deal  of  seven,  fifteen-minute  color 
movies  for  ski  clubs.  He  has  also 
come  up  with  an  unusual  sequence 
of  surf  riding  in  Hawaii.  To  get  this 
one  Miller  dispatched  a  cameraman 
to  Honolulu  to  sit  on  the  beach  and 
wait  for  thirty-foot  waves  to  roll  in 
carrying  the  intrepid  riders.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  waited  two  months.  Know¬ 
ing  what  the  lensman  went  through, 
your  appreciation  should  be  ihat 
much  greater. 


John  Jay’s  latest  production  proves 
that  he  hasn’t  stopped  circulating. 
Wildcat  Mountain  and  Bad  Gastein 
are  wrapped  up  in  his  new  film, 
“White  Flight,”  personally  narrated 
and  in  color.  In  between  there’s  Peter 
Estin  making  a  non-stop  nm  down 
Wildcat’s  racing  trail— on  one  ski.  Out 
in  Aspen,  Fred  Iselin  and  Anderl  Mol- 
terer  dive  down  canyon  walls  and  at 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  we  see  Texans 
producing  merriment  on  the  slopes. 
That  would  seem  like  enough,  but, 
no.  Jay  takes  us  exploring  on  the 
Juneau  icefields  in  Alaska  by  ski- 
plane  with  Gretchen  Fraser,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  Pepi  Gabl.  After  that  it’s 
the  summer  racing  school  at  Mt. 
Hood  and  Olympic  hopefuls  slalom- 
ing  in  a  June  heat  wave. 

Bad  Gastein’s  ceremonies  in  cos¬ 
tume  open  the  1958  FIS  World  Ski 
Ghampionships  which  Jay  filmed  with 
four  cameras.  Then  he  went  on  to 
St.  Anton,  Switzerland,  to  capture 
sequences  of  Ghick  Igaya  on  the  Val- 
luga.  Next  he  took  a  ride  in  the  heli¬ 
copters  that  transport  skiers  to  the 
peaks  around  Gstaad.  Finally— take  a 
deep  breath— Otto  Brand,  top  Swiss 
instructor,  performs  wedeln  in  acres 
of  unbroken  deep  powder. 


•  Model  '"50" 

$50 

(handmade) 

•  7  Models  at  fine  shops 


®"^'^t3BERMEYER 

The 

Ski  Sweater 


Ski  Boots 
from  Germany 


Veteran  skier  and  skimoviemaker, 
Sverre  Engen,  is  on  the  road  this  year 
with  his  technicolor  film,  “Ski  Fever,” 
ninety  minutes  of  championship  ski¬ 
ing  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

There’s  plenty  of  action,  excitement 
and  laughs  in  this  movie  which  re¬ 
cords  the  talented  performances  of 
the  world’s  greats.  Sailer,  Igaya,  Wer¬ 
ner,  Miller,  Hyvarinen  are  only  a  few 
of  the  skiers  in  scenes  captured  at 
Bad  Gastein,  Lahti,  Holmenkollen  and 
other  centers  of  ski  activity. 
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Fiberglass 
Ski  Pole 

lighter  and 
stronger 
than  steel 


SPORT-OBERMEYER  imp.  &  dist. 


Aspen,  Colorado 


Is  wedeln  popular?  If  skimovie- 
maker  Victor  Coty’s  movies  are  any 
indication  wedeln  is  still  going  over 
with  a  bang.  Starting  out  with  one 
wedeln  film  a  week  at  his  Stowe 
showings  last  season,  Coty  was  soon 
doing  three  a  week  for  capacity 
crowds. 

So,  skimoviegoers  can  expect  to 
enjoy  plenty  of  wedeln  in  Coty’s  four 
new  shows  ready  for  the  1958-59  cir¬ 
cuit.  Name  the  big  names  and  you 
can  have  them  wedeling  and  mam- 
boing  practically  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

There’s  Peter  Estin,  the  man  who 
mambos  on  one  ski,  Rudi  Alber  we¬ 
deling  in  slow  motion  and  roaring 
down  Main  Street  at  Stowe,  Karl 
Fahmer,  Paul  Valar  and  Chick  Igaya, 
Marvin  Moriarty  on  the  National  trail 
and  Jim  Laird,  too. 

All  the  experts  aren’t  in  every  film 
but  if  you  see  one  show  youll  want 
to  see  them  all. 

The  sights  are  so  varied  and  so  ex¬ 
citing  only  brief  highlights  can  be 
mentioned.  Just  a  few  hints  should 
indicate  what  Coty  has  come  up  with 
this  year. 

There’s  humor  mingled  with  thrills 
on  Spruce  Peak,  Ronald  Pretti  clown¬ 
ing  on  skis  and  Ralph  Jackson  acting 
up  for  laughs.  Coty  also  filmed  the 
eastern  junior  slalom  and  the  women’s 
American-International  slalom,  Sven 
Johansen  demonstrating  his  cross¬ 
country  technique,  the  giant  slalom 
at  Jay  Peak,  national  jumping  at 
Ecker  Hill,  Utah,  Willie  Schaeffler 
running  Arapahoe  Basin  and  Easter 
parades  at  Stowe. and  Burke  Moun¬ 
tain. 

As  if  all  this  weren’t  enough,  Coty 
throws  in  iceboating  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  water  skiing,  children’s  icebox 
derby  and  flying  saucer  races,  figure 
skating  by  Tenley  Albright,  dogsled¬ 
ding  in  the  Rockies  with  Stuart  Mace, 
baseball  on  skis  at  Sugar  Bowl  and 
candid  shots  from  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 

The  title  of  these  fresh  products 
from  Coty’s  large  stock  are;  “Revo¬ 
lution  in  Skiing,”  “Modern  Skiing,” 
“Snow  Chasers,”  and  “Vagabond 
Skis.” 

«  •  • 

Followers  of  Jim  Farnsworth  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  can  enjoy  a  new 
ninety-minute  color  production  en¬ 
titled,  “Come  Ski  With  Me.” 


{»tjU  BEST  SKIING 

iM/Suitm  Cm/lU 
ik  lA 


“Learn-To-Ski-Weeks”  al 
famous  Mont  Tremblont, 
from  $68.50.  Reserve  to¬ 
day!  Use  of  choir  lifts,  T- 
Bors,  tows;  lessons  by 
Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School; 

Free  transportation  to  and 
from  Mont  Tremblont 
south  side;  7  days,  6 
nights,  oil  meals.  Write 
today  for  folder  and  rates. 

Rene  Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jo- 
vite  480. 

AS  LOW  AS  $68.50 

iiSk'dilhm 

Mont  Tremblont,  P.Q.,  Conodo,  Tel.  190 
VILLA  BELLEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 
C.S.I.A.  Certified  Instructors 

New  York  Representative:  Gertrude  Donnelly 
201  E.  39tli  St.,  Tel.  MU  9-5417 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P. 

CANADA 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblont. 

A  smaller  resort  offering 
friendlier  atmosphere  and  per¬ 
sonalized  service.  Excellent 
food  and  fine  accommodations, 
including  private  chalets.  In¬ 
timate  cocktail  lounge,  im¬ 
promptu  dancing.  Own  ski 
school,  beginners'  slopes,  baby 
tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant's 
LI  2  chairlifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for 
the  more  expert.  De-luxe  all- 
inclusive  ski  weeks  from  $89. 
;^Tel.  157. 


FOR  LEATHER 
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A  SILICONE 
PRODUCT 


Division  of 
CiMiRnitics  Carp. 
Distributed  by 

JOHNNY  SEESAW’S 

Peru,  Vermont 
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for  yo*^''  •■aun 

Rent  a  NEW 


1200  Stanley  St, 

AND 

MONTREAL 

AIRPORT 

UN.  6-6651 


Holiday 

"SKICftIZED 
r  MW  CAR 


Morin  Hoights,  P.  O. 

WHERE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  CAN  SKI— A  modem 
resort  with  a  Irlendly  atmowhere.  Skiing  at  our  front 
door.  Modem  lift  serving  Bellevue  slope  and  trails. 
Tows  on  beginner  slopes.  Ski  School.  Ski  Shop,  Cock- 
tall  Bar,  Dancing.  Slelghrldes,  Excellent  Meals. 
Double  with  meals  $7  dally.  All  Expense  week  $65. 
For  a  variety  we  are  5  minutes  drive  from  Mont 
Gabriel  and  St.  Sauveur  areas.  Tel.  CApltal  6-3737. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

Mont  Gabriel,  P.  Q. 

Top-notch  skiing  for  the  advanced  or  novice  on  1,400 
acres  of  the  finest  hlUs  In  the  Laurentlans.  4  modern 
T-bar  lifts  connect  15  lawn-smooth  slopes  and  well- 
groomed  trails.  .  .  .  plus  rope-tow.  Ski  School — 
equipment  available  on  rental  basis.  Main  Club  and 
cottage  accommodations — superb  cuisine.  On  route  11, 
40  miles  north  of  Montreal,  2  miles  before  Ste.  Adele. 
In  New  York  tel.  worth  2-0096.  For  folder  write 
Mont  Gabriel  Club.  Dept.  O.  Mont  Gabriel,  P.Q. 

CHALET  COCHAND 

Ste.  Marguerite  Station,  P.  Q. 

45  miles  North  of  Montreal — New  sanded  Highway — 
Beginners’  slopes,  downhill  trails,  3  T-Bars,  3  rope 
tows  at  front  door.  Renowned  Ski  School,  Skating, 
Sleigh  riding.  Ice  Palace  with  bar.  Outdoor  Meals — 
Swiss  Continental  Night  Life,  fondue,  raclette,  etc. 
Informal  atmosphere.  Rates  including  meals — Dally 
$9.50  im.  Ski  Weeks  $64.95  up.  Write  for  folder. 
Louis  Cochand. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

Internationally  famous  French-Canadlan  ski  village 
with  chair  lifts,  T-bars,  tows,  24  CSIA  Ski  School 
Instructors,  50  miles  of  downhill  trails.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  In  Lodge,  Inn  or  your  own  private  Cottage.  Ski 
Weeks  from  $95  including  all  meals,  lodging.  Ski 
School  and  dally  lift  tickets.  Club  Plan:  reservations 
necessary.  Our  Chateau  Beauvallon  and  Devil's  River 
Lodge  offer  equally  reasonable  rates  with  alt  privi¬ 
leges  of  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  Write  lor  lull  Infor¬ 
mation.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  President  &  Managing 
Director. 

CARIBOU  LODGE 

Lac  Superieur,  P.  Q. 

New  ski  lodge  4  miles  from  Mont  Tremblant  North- 
side.  Beautyrest  mattresses.  Hot  and  cold  running 
water  In  every  room.  European  cuisine.  Rates  from 
$6.50  a  day  and  up.  $45.00  weekly  and  up.  Write  to: 
Caribou  Lodge,  Lac  Superieur,  P.Q.  or  phone  St. 
Jovlte  645  R-21. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

St.  Jovite,  P.  Q. 

80  ml.  N.W.  cf  Montreal  on  Route  11.  4  mi.  from 
Llont  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak,  100  yards 
from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Real 
Charette.  director — skating  —  sleighing  —  riding,  etc. 
Genial  atmosphere — Dancing — Rates  $8-$14  with  meals 
—LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  from  $65.  Write  for  new 
Kodachrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte  17.  Harry 
Wheeler.  Host  and  Manager. 


THE  CHANTECLER 

Ste.  Adele-En-Haut,  P.  Q. 

The  Laurentlans  finest  resort,  renowned  as  ski  center 
(T-Bar.  Pomallft,  CSIA  School,  etc.)  with  outstand¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Only  resort  with  YEAR-ROUND 
POOL  and  CURLING.  Active  Social  program.  Rates 
$11.50-$16.00  daily  (2  to  a  room)  Including  meals. 
"Ski  Weeks"  from  $75  per  person,  all  Inclusive.  For 
details  write  S.  K.  Marin.  IPhone  CApltal  9-35551. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P,  Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblant.  A  smaller  French 
resort  offering  friendlier  atmosphere  and  personalized 
service.  Excellent  food  and  fine  accommodations.  In¬ 
cluding  private  chalets,  intimate  cocktail  lounge, 
ImprcHnptu  dancing.  Own  ski  school,  beginners’ 
slopes,  baby  tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant’s  2  chair¬ 
lifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for  the  more  expert.  Deluxe  all 
Inclusive  Ski  Weeks  from  $89.  Tel.  157. 


SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 

Ste.  Adele,  P.  Q. 

SWITZEELAND  IN  QUEBEC.  2  most  modern  and 
high-speed  T-Bar  lifts,  starting  at  50  feet  from  the 
hotel.  Ski-tow.  10  slopes  for  beginners  and  experts. 
Ski-school.  Best  spot  for  trails  In  the  Laurentlans. 
^  comfortable  rooms.  Well  known  French  cuisine 
with  Swiss  specialties.  Bar,  dancing.  Continental 
atmosphere.  Learn  to  ski  weeks  frxHn  $59  per  person 
up.  For  Information  and  rates  write  us  or  phone  Ste. 
Adele  CApltal  9-3270.  Swiss  owner  and  manager. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  O. 

Owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  former  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  and  for  17  years 
at  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Capacity  75.  Dally  $6.50- 
$7.50.  American  Plan,  $42-$50  weekly.  Dormitory  ac¬ 
commodation  $5.50.  Truly  French  cuisine  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Cocktail  Lounge.  5  minutes  to  lifts. 
Tel.  St.  Jovlte  138. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 

Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  little  Inn  well  known  lor  Us  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  Located  within  min¬ 
utes  of  Tremblant’s  chair  lift.  Extremely  moderate 
rates — $6-$8  dally.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestra. 
Cottages  with  private  showers  available.  Leam-To- 
Skl  Weeks.  Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte 
815-2. 


Val  Morin  P.  Q 

A  superb  resort  just  52  miles  north  of  Montreal, 
paved  roads.  1000-ft.  T-Bar  lift;  Rope  Tow,  com¬ 
petent  Instruction.  "Slope  Slide"  snack  bar.  SKI 
WEEKs  lexc.  Xmas  wk.i  7  days.  6  nights.  Include; 
Room  &  meals,  T-Bar  Sc  Tow,  11  consecutive  lessons. 
Movies.  Dancing.  Entertainment.  From  $63.50  per 
person.  Dally  $9-$14.  A.P.  Write  Mrs.  Betty  Gall  for 
Folder.  Tel.  Ste.  Agathe  1824. 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  O. 

"Lcarn-To-Skl  Weeks"  at  famous  Mont  Tremblant, 
from  $68.50.  Reserve  today!  Use  of  chair  lifts.  T- 
Bars,  tows;  lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School; 
Free  transportation  to  and  from  Mont  Tremblant 
South  side:  7  days.  6  nights,  all  meals.  Write  today 
for  folder  and  rates.  Rene  T.  Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte 
480. 


Ste.  Agolhe-Des-Ments,  P.  O. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  Laurentlan  activities  and 
February  Carnival.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift 
and  new  Alouette  Trail.  Rope  tows  and  ski  school  at 
door.  Novice  and  exp^  skiing.  $10-$13.50  A.P.  SKI 
HONEYMOONS  (Room  with  Bath).  7  days.  6  nights. 
All  meals  from  n50  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI 
WEEKS  from  $60  per  person.  Folder.  Write  or  phone 
K.  W.  Harrison.  Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  391  or 
I  NY.)  LO  5-1115. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

Facing  world  famous  Mont  Tremblant  In  the  center 
of  Quebec’s  finest  skiing  area.  Friendly  atmosphere 
with  superior  accommodation  and  fine  French  cuisine. 
Rates.  American  Plan  $10.00  to  $18.00.  All  inclusive 
learn  to  ski  weeks — Colin  Grace  Ski  School,  member 
C.S.I.A.  For  reservations  write  The  Tremblant  Club. 
Mont  Tremblant.  Que.  or  telephone  St.  Jovlte  224, 
ask  lor  folder  "S." 


JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 

St.  Donat,  P.  Q. 

SKI  CAPITOL  OF  THE  LAURENTIANS.  4000-ft 
T-bar  75  ft.  from  Lodge.  Baby  tow.  C.S.I.A.-approved 
ski  school.  SKI  WEEKS  (7  days.  6  nlghU)  all  winter. 
Includes  unlimited  use  of  T-bar  and  tow,  6  class 
lessons,  room,  19  fabulous  meals  by  Chef  Clement, 
all  hotel  privileges,  nightly  dancing.  From  $77  in 
lodge.  Folder,  ski  map.  Write  P.O.  Box  1003  or 
Tel.  57. 


5t.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  P.  O. 

A  finer  resort  with  a  different  atmosphere.  45  miles 
north  of  Montreal  off  Highway  11,  in  the  heart  of 
the  ‘LAURENTIAN  SKI  PLAYGROUND.”  Facing 
famous  Hill  70  and  adjacent  hills.  14  tows  within 
radius  of  2  miles.  Ski  School  under  direction  of  Paul 
Lalonde.  Private  skating  rink  Illuminated  at  night — 
music.  Well  known  for  finer  meals.  Connoisseur  wine 
list.  Cocktail  bar  fully  licensed.  Modem,  comfortable 
rooms.  Steam  heated.  SPRINKLER  PROTECTED. 
Rates  $7.00  to  $12.00  dally,  American  Plan.  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Glaveen,  owner-manager.  Tel.  Ca.  7-2624. 


ST.  JOVITE  HOTEL  &  MOTEL 

St.  Jovitu,  P.  O, 

Modern,  comfortable  motel  and  Inn  accommodations. 
Renowned  for  truly  French-Canadlan  hospitality  and 
cuisine.  10  minutes  over  newly  paved  road  to  Mont 
Tremblant  lifts.  Theater  and  heated  garage  adjacent. 
American  or  European  plan.  Special  weekly  rates. 
Write  for  folder  or  tel.  St.  Jovlte  715.  Henry  C. 
Stokes,  owner  (formerly  of  Chateau  Beauvallon). 
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Thal^H  Alt  Engen  at  lett^ 
and  the  others  are  Doug 
Coleman  and  Maxine  Bounus, 
all  enjoging  the  beaatUul 
and  ineredihle  experience 
of  miles  upon  miles  of 
virgin  white  powder  that 
lies  lihe  the  surging  sea 
beneath  one^s  ski  tips 
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Give  your  friends  SKI  MAGAZINE  Gift  Subscriptions, 
a  thoughtful  present  they’ll  appreciate  and  enjoy  month 
after  month. 


Every  skier  on  your  list  will  be  delighted  by  a  Christmas 
Gift  Subscription  to  SKI.  And  each  of  your  gifts  will  be 
announced  by  a  hEmdsome  card  —  specially  designed 
and  signed  in  your  name. 

Use  the  handy  envelo{>e  bound  in  this  issue  and 
"SWING”  through  your  Christmas  Shopping.  Act  now 
and  send  SKI  to  everyone  on  your  list  who  enjoys 
America’s  fastest  growing  sport. 


After  the  first  one-year  subscription  at  $3  —  which  can 
be  your  own,  new  or  renewal  —  additional  gifts  are 
only  $2  each! 


So  give  your  friend’s  their  best  SKI  season  ever 
with  SKI  MAGAZINE’S 


Advice  on  where  to  ski,  and  where  to  stay,  for  the 
snow  and  fun  that  makes  each  ski  weekend  or  vaca¬ 
tion  a  long-remembered  event 


“How-to”  articles  describing  the  new  techniques  that 
make  for  more  skill  and  greater  pleasure  on  the  slope 

Suggestions  on  best  buys  in  skis,  boots,  and  equipment 

Amazing  action  photos  of  ski  scenes  ’round  the  world 
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BITE  ON  ICE- FLOAT  ON  POWDER  ^ 


Rugged,  resilient  Northlands  are  laminated,  100%  American 
Hickory . . .  which  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lab  ranks . .  .‘‘exceed¬ 
ingly  high  in  shock  resistance  with  a  combination  of  strength, 
toughness,  hardness,  and  stiffness  not  found  in  any  other 
wood.”  Hickory  grows  only  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Northland  selects 
only  the  best. 


The  structural  design  of  Northland  Skis  absorbs  shocks  and 
bumps  in  a  fast  schuss.  They  track  straight  without  chatter  or 
drift.  Easy  handling  Northlands  have  "racer”  sharp,  hard 
carbon  steel  edges  and  new,  beautiful,  waterproof  epoxy 
finishes.  For  extra  protection— rocket  fast  plastic  bottoms  and 
plastic  top  edges. 


Northlands  are  made  by  skilled  ski-making  craftsmen,  backed  by  47  years  of  experience  and  a  tradition  of  outstanding  quality. 
That’s  why  more  skiers  own  Northlands  than  any  other  ski!  See  your  ski  dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog  and  “How  To  Ski”  book. 


World's  Largest  Ski  Maker 

2325  Endicott  Street,  Dept.  120,  St.  Paul  14,  Minnesota 


